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“John! [ Forgot the Cellar Light!“ 


“Hurry up!” calls the horsecar driver. ““Confound the folks with 
these new-fangled electric lights,’ mutters the impatient man in 
the black derby. But Mr. and Mrs. Gray Derby continue to worry 
because the lamp is left burning, and their whole evening is ruined. 


T’S HARD to believe these days, isn’t it? Todav 

electricity is so inexpensive that we use it more 
freely than water. Night lamps burn in thou- 
sands of homes. And we blithely go away for an 
hour or a week and leave electricity to take care 
of our refrigerators, regulate our furnaces, run our 
clocks, and operate our other home appliances. 


Maybe we take electricity too much for granted. 
We seldom stop to realize how many tasks it 
makes easier—how many tasks it shoulders with 
no attention. Not only in the home, but also in 


industry, where it serves us in unsuspected ways. 
It makes possible the manufacture of thousands 
of the articles we use, reducing their cost, making 
them plentiful so that everyone can have them. 


For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen have been busy finding 
ways to make electricity more useful. They have 
helped to give us Americans more comforts, more 
conveniences than are enjoyed by any other nation. 
Their efforts today are creating still More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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UR LEADING ARTICLE THIS MONTH ORIGI- 
ated in the remarks which Dr. Kingdon 
vade at the conference at which the special 
urvey Graphic feature announced in the 
Jitorial note on page 456. was formulated. 
ducator, clergyman, publicist, and humani- 
trian, Dr. Kingdon is identified with 
-veral organizations which are interested 
1 keeping alive the men in whom the idea 
£ freedom is most articulate. Whatever the 
fugee problem throughout the world, he 
els that we are under special obligation to 
uke care of those who have been fighting 
Jazism for the democratic idea. So we 
ked him to launch our series of articles on 
ne vast refugee problem of Europe with an 
mplification of his conference remarks. 


EULAH AMIDON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, WEIGHS 
ie issues of civil liberties in the United 
tates. (Page 457.) Miss Amidon, now 
athering material on industrial trends, will 
over the implications of the defense pro- 
ram in forthcoming articles. 


N THE LAST FEW YEARS, STEPHEN E. Fitz- 
erald has himself served as the subject of 
is article which appears on page 461. A 
pecialist in journalism and a Nieman 
ellow at Harvard, his interpretative re- 
orting in the pages of the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun has included welfare, penology, 
ocial and economic developments, and civic 
qatters generally. Mr. Fitzgerald’s last 
rticle in Survey Graphic was “Prison Idle- 
ess—A Crime Behind Bars,” August 1938. 


Dr. em A. Fitch—decorated by the 
Chinese government with the Order of 
Precious Jade for his services during the 
siege and occupation of Nanking, and 
more recently by’ the Ministry of Com- 
munications for “saving the lives of our 
telephone and wireless men during the 
siege of Nanking”’—reads his Survey 
Graphic between air raids in Chungking. 
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J. D. RatcLiFF Is A WELL KNOWN WRITER 
who is interested in the field of public 
health. On page 464 he describes the work 
of an unusual Negro clinic in the South. 


As A FORESTER BENTON MacKaye Has 
naturally followed the flood control pro- 
grams of recent years. At Hill, N. H., he 
found an unusual manifestation of town- 
meeting democracy. (Page 468.) 


Railway Finance: a Criticism 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER FROM A READER WAS 
referred to Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
whose article in the March issue of Survey 
Graphic inspired its criticism. Evidently be- 
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cause of the pressure of other activities, 
Senator Wheeler has not commented upon 
it. The editors would welcome suggestions 
and criticism on his proposal for a new 
approach to the problem of railway finance. 

—THE EDITORS. 


To THE EDITORS: Something like one third 
of American railway mileage is still in the 
hands of trustees in bankruptcy or re- 
ceivers in equity. And it is an old story 
that with each depression some roads go 
onto financial rocks. In fact, it is asserted 
that every major railroad system in the 
country, either under its present name or a 
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for the emancipation of man. 


WITHIN THE DYNAMIC MOVEMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
events through which we are living neither the ideas nor 
the imperialism of Nazism will survive. Adolf Hitler is 
not the symbol of the world revolution of our generation. 
He is the creature of the counter-revolutionary forces. 

That his successes are great cannot be gainsaid, but 
that he represents the view that will ultimately prevail 
is false. The whole counter-revolutionary movement is 
an incident, probably an inevitable incident, but still only 
an incident in the whole process of the gestation of a new 
social order. Its apparent strength must not blind us to 
its fatal weakness. At every crisis of major historical 
change its counterpart has appeared, has shown an ap- 
parently irresistible power, and has melted away before 
the progress of the forces that moved with the times. 
When the Renaissance gave to men a new world and a 
new intellectual freedom, the institutions that had domi- 
nated the Middle Ages rose in their might and in- 
augurated a program of persecution that led men like 
Giordano Bruno to the stake and others like Galileo to 
the torture chamber. For a generation the traditionalists 
rode roughshod over the men of the new era, and to the 
people of that time resistance must have seemed futile. 
But the fact is that tides of new life were moving more 
powerfully than any oppression could check, and Western 
civilization entered a new phase. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the aroused masses of 
France tore down the Bastille and drove an autocrat from 
his throne. Within a few years a corporal appeared who 
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Toward a Dynamic Democracy 


by FRANK KINGDON 


Hitler can’t win, nor all the counter-revolutionary “isms,” 
throughout the world, of which he is the symbo!—so long as 
America determines to give democracy its new impetus in the 
modern world. That is the message of this resolute crusader 


assumed the full powers of a tyrant and whose shadow 
fell all the way across Europe from Spain to Moscow. 
Many a man of that generation must have said to himself 
that the French Revolution had failed, and that here was 
a man who would take the continent in his hands to 
mold it for a hundred years. As we look back, we know 
that nothing of the kind was true. Napoleon was an in. 
cident. The men who emerged to make the France of 
the nineteenth century were the quiet ones who in their 
laboratories and their studies had kept faith with truth 
and with beauty and with justice. Today Hitler has 
broken into the main trend of our own events, and gath- 
ering to his service all the emotions of prejudice and hate 
that a false nationalism has engendered he, too, seems 
to some to be the master of tomorrow. He is not. The 
world of the future belongs not to the man of reaction, 
but to those who keep faith with their search for justice 
and who keep step with the deeper movements of free- 
dom that sway the tides of life in our time at levels that 
reaction cannot touch. 

By the very nature of their own impulses counter- 
revolutions can, at their height, put on displays of seem- 
ingly irresistible power. They represent the marshalling 
of all the resources of fading institutions in an effort to 
perpetuate themselves by destroying without mercy all 
who threaten them. When the ancient gods foresee their 
inevitable passing they refuse to die in their beds; they 
gather once more their terrible weapons and demand their 
last sacrifice of human flesh. Before any social revolution 
can fulfill its characteristic destiny it has to face a final 


desperate stand on the part of the interests and institu- 
tions that it is displacing. Desperation has its own logic 
and its own efhciency. They are rooted in the elemental 
will to survive. When old forms of life are menaced they 
organize themselves for  self-preservation, and_ they 
organize themselves totally, subordinating every other 
consideration to that of survival. Our contemporary 
counter-revolution has found its adequate descriptive word, 
totalitarianism; it is the complete control of every aspect of 
individual and collective living in an attempt to check the 
course of events that are inevitably breaking down in- 
herited patterns of thought and of human relationships. 
Because it can call on every resource, material and emo- 
tional, of entrenched institutions it can make, as it is mak- 
ing, a colossal parade of power both as an aggressive 
military machine and as a disintegrating force within the 
ranks of its half convinced opponents. The present is a 
battleground between the past and the future, and the 
counter-revolution has the forms of the past on its side. 


II 


SINCE THE TURN OF THE CENTURY THE MAIN TREND OF 
affairs has been in the direction of modifying the two 
strongest institutions of our Western world, laissez faire 
capitalism and national sovereignty. By the end of the 
first decade Great Britain, the pioneer land of modern 
capitalism, was ready to adopt the income tax, and 
regulatory and insurance laws that limited the free opera- 
tion of the profit system; and, at the same time, to put 
a definitive check upon the power of the House of Lords, 
the instrument of economic and aristocratic privilege. 
This marked a revolution in practice although it took 
place within the parliamentary structure of the country. 
At varying intervals since then other nations have fol- 
lowed suit, so that, today, we take for granted degrees of 
governmental regulation in economic affairs that would 
have seemed visionary forty years ago. Coincidentally 
with this development we have been living through a 
period of reorganization of human communications as a 
result of the exploitation of our new source of physical 
power, electricity. Aristotle once said that no city could 
be an effective political unit that contained more people 
than could at any one time listen to one man’s voice; 
by that standard we have turned our planet into a city. 
This new intimacy means that human relationships oper- 
ate in unprecedented dimensions. Nowhere is remote 
from anywhere else. Yet into this planet-city we bring 
‘our old nationalisms formed in more provincial days. 
Thus our political machineries do not match the facts of 
our experiences and national sovereignties as now ex- 
ercised are anachronisms continually in conflict with each 
other. They keep us from seeing our actual world steadily 
and as a whole. 1914 marked the first phase of the break- 
down of traditional nationalism. It is one of the curiosities 
of common sense that we have always referred to the 


negotiations of 1918 as The Armistice, for an armistice - 


is all that they were, a breathing spell in the march of 
the major world reconstruction that will end in some 
form of international organization. Woodrow Wilson saw 
the inner meaning of what was going on and groped after 
the patterns of the new organization in his League of Na- 
tions, but a combination of partisan envy and frightened 
traditionalism prevented us from leading the world into a 
bold initiation of a realistic program to bring political in- 
stitutions up to date with experience. The second phase 
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in this aspect of the world revolution began when 
Japanese fired on Shanghai, and the war in Europe 19} 
further development of this same phase. We are payii) 
a fearful price to learn that we must yield enough of @ 
national sovereignties to make possible an» internation’ 
parliament, an international law, and an international t), 
bunal that will enable nations to adjust their differenc’ 
without recourse to the folly and tragedy of arms. 

We are going to be forced to this, even against our ov 
stupidity, because in these revolutionary days war itse/ 
is being revolutionized. It has become literally intolerab™ 
Total war, as we have seen it in action, is beyond th 
power of flesh and blood to bear. It is the fearful reductic, 
to desperation of man’s power to destroy, and one dow 
not have to be much of a prophet to say that the me 
and women of the world will simply refuse to contempla® 
living under its continual threat, and will rise up to de 
mand an organization of life that will forbid it. Shee 
weariness with their own madness will drive men to for 
sake the instruments of their destruction. 

The major reorganization of our forms of life, there 
fore, will include these three elements: modification o 
laissez faire capitalism in the interests of economic jus 
tice; the establishment of recognized international law 
and the repudiation of war. They are all in line with the 
extension of the democratic principle ‘to hitherto undis 
ciplined areas of relationships. . 

Merely to name them, however, is to be immediately 
aware of the antagonisms they will arouse. The first wil) 
seem to some like a declaration of radicalism of the worst 
sort; the second will sound to others like the voice of 
cowardice or worse; and the third will move still others to 
the conventional jeers against utopians.’-The fact remains 


that the major task of our generation and its historic 


destiny is to mold these changes into the organization of 
human society, and that if we do not do it voluntarily the 
inescapably bitter results of our refusal will compel us to 
act against our own obstinacy. 


Ill 


Fascism AND NAZzIsM REPRESENT THE MOVEMENT THAT Is 
opposed to this trend of our times and, naturally enough, 
they have emerged in those countries that have suffered 
most from the failure of the nations in power after the 
war to apply principles of international justice to the 
world scene. It is not too much to say that totalitarianism 
has grown out of those actions of the British and French 
Empires that have been themselves the most chauvinistic 
and tyrannical. The counter-revolution began with the 
rulers of the democratic nations who did not trust democ- 
racy. The Weimar Republic presented a pattern of or- 
ganization and a leadership that could have been included 
in an aggressive European movement for the extension of 
democracy. Its overtures of cooperation were met by an 
insistence upon rigid enforcement of those Versailles pro- 
visions that held Germany down. Traditional imperialism 
refused to recognize the demands of a new world order. 
Consequently, resentment took root and the German 
people turned in desperation to the National Socialist pro- 
gram. Where the counter-revolutionaries of Britain and 
France had been half-hearted in their reaction, the party 
of Hitler became ruthless, and the Fuehrer put himself at 
the head of his nation dedicated to the suppression of 
popular movement for economic justice, to the intensifica- 
tion of chauvinistic nationalism, and to the glorification of 
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ar. Under him the counter-revolution is in full sway, and 
‘ite has become its symbol. 

iy Its vigor is a searching test of the men of our genera- 
gon. By its own arrogant refusal to compromise, it has 
‘tgivided the world into two camps. There are those who 
nile clearly that it is a threat against the essential values, 
“eagultural as well as political, of our civilization, and who 
. fherefore will not tolerate it at all. But there are also those 
ho reject, consciously or unconsciously, the tendencies 
ward economic justice and international organization, 
nd who are willing to speak of appeasement and of con- 
iliation, people who are economically and culturally 
hearer to the whole counter-revolutionary mood than to 
: dyhe readjustment of our institutions. These latter are those 


n these recent years. They have refused to face the fact 
hat traditional economic privilege must give way to a 
Shenuine economic democracy and that national sover- 
ignty must sacrifice some of its prerogatives for the sake 
£ peace through justice. Therefore, either openly or, what 
gs still more dangerous, unadmittedly, even to themselves, 
nfhey have been allies in sentiment and action with the 
iUhird Reich. The counter-revolution is not a German 
henomenon alone, it has its representatives among all 
lations, and these are the ones who have weakened every- 
where the resistance against the dictators. The present 
eadership of Russia finds itself in the same camp as 
itler because it, too, is essentially nationalistic and ab- 
orbed in its own imperialistic interests, thus being as 
counter-revolutionary in its actions as those whom for- 
merly it recognized as its chief foes. The particular “ism” 
to which one gives one’s allegiance professedly is of minor 
importance beside the question of whether one is aware 


In the wide sweep of a revolutionary epoch there comes 
the hour when the counter-revolution appears and the 
parabola of its intensity climbs to a high point. But there 
comes also another hour when the currents of the main 
tide begin to sweep back. Somewhere men begin to dis- 
cover anew values they hold dearer than life, and to feel 
within them the stirring of the old pulses of their former 
hopes. Their energy rises and the forces of reaction can- 
not stand before them. 

This is the moment and the United States is the place 
for us to revive again the faith and power of freedom. 
Let us remind ourselves that love of liberty has proved 
itself more powerful than any other social drive that men 
have known. For a hundred and fifty years it has moved 
in the hearts of men to work results that no entrenched 
tyranny has been able to withstand. Stirred by it our fath- 
ers on this continent set thirteen colonies against an 
ancient land and won from the proudest of empires their 
independence. It was love of liberty that hurled the Bour- 
bons from their throne, and that forced upon the British 
artistocracy universal suffrage and an unfettered House of 
Commons. To say that democracy is decadent is to deny 
the most stirring events of our own time, for we have 
seen it topple the throne of the Czars, unseat the Em- 
peror of China, and create for three quarters of the popula- 
tion of the world new forms of government and life. At 
this very hour the hundreds of millions of India who 
have walked with their faces to the ground, outcast and 
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despised, are lifting their faces to the sky and daring to 
believe in human dignity. It is not fascism or communism 
or Nazism that is shaking our planet. It is freedom. And 
when the tumult of the others has died away, it shall still 
be freedom that will win the world to justice and to 
peace. 

Freedom has faltered only when we have not dared to 
practice it to the full. When we have curtailed liberty and 
forgotten human brotherhood in our search for personal 
gain, when we have forged government into an instru- 
ment of special privilege instead of a tool for life and 
happiness, when we have shouted for rights and neglected 
responsibilities—these have been the hours when the torch 
has grown dim and the twilight of uncertainty and re- 
sentment has engulfed us. It is not freedom that has failed 
us, but we who have failed freedom. “It is the common 
fate of the indolent to see their rights become a prey to 
the active. The conditions upon which God hath given 
liberty to man is eternal vigilance; which condition if he 


break, servitude is at once the consequence of his crime 


and the punishment of his guilt.” Thus Paul Gallico 
quotes from an old book. Here is the truism that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. It is for us to rediscover 
the truth in the truism, and to realize that it puts the 
finger upon each of us, speaking not first of vigilance of 
someone else, but of our vigilance over our own minds 
governing ourselves. 


IV 


Here IN AMERICA WE HAVE THE UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO 
give democracy its new impetus in the modern world. 
Hitler must be defeated on the field of battle. There is 
no alternative to that. But that is not the final defeat. 
There is another victory that must be won. It is a victory 
over fatalism and defeatism. It is a resolute determination 
to trust our own history and, in its spirit, once more to 
make democracy dynamic. 

We are in a fight to the death against a way of life that 
denies every great affirmation of our own tradition. Take, 
for example, the concept of Nationalism. There are two 
senses in which the word can be used, and they are as 
far apart as the poles. As the totalitarians use it, they mean 
that my nation has a claim to all my worship, and that 
no other nations have any claim to anything. As we use 
it, we mean that all nations have their own identity and 
integrity as human facts, and that, therefore, nations 
should respect each other’s nationality. When Hitler talks 
about a Monroe Doctrine for Europe he means a Europe 
in which no other nation but Germany has a voice. When 
we speak about the Monroe Doctrine we mean that the 
more we as Americans love the United States the more 
we realize that each man in this hemisphere should love 
his own land, and that we will protect him in his right 
so to do. Here is a difference in which the very deepest 
loyalties of our own lives are involved, and America ceases 
to be America when it loses the capacity to respond to it. 

Or, take the theory of Race. Under the pressure of 
frenzied nationalism of the baser sort a perverted anthro- 
pology is asserting that a certain strain of blood is more 
sacred than the blood of the brotherhood of man, and is 
tacking on to this fantastic theory all the trappings of 
primitive tribalistic philosophies and religions. In practice, 
it leads to the hunting and persecution of human beings 
on a basis that recognizes neither ethic nor science, and 
to a search for one’s own countrymen in other people’s 
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countriés to manipulate them through fear and cupidity 
for the betrayal of their fellows. This fierce worship of 
Race denies every impulse of our own national genius and 
sets up cells of contagion that threaten the whole body of 
our national health. It is a denial of our religion, of our 
morals, and of our experience. We can meet it by a cour- 
ageous reafhrmation of the very principle that gave our 
fathers and ourselves the right to enter this land, that here 
is a refuge for the oppressed of all nations. No prouder 
pages stand in our history than those on which is written 
the glory of the asylum that we have extended to the 
fighters for freedom who have fled to us from all lands. 
Let us not in this hour of Freedom’s need haggle or 
play politics. Let us meet ruthlessness with hospitality, 
and provide here a home for those whom tyranny has cast 
out because they would not bend the knee to its execrable 
pride. Democracy must confront the blasphemy of Race 
with the Dignity of Man, and summon to its standards 
all who, in their own places, will stand firm for the in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty, and worship. 

In this emergency, we must act. But we must act at 
the impulse of our best insights. Suppression, denial of 
civil liberties, witch-hunting and factionalism seem like 
action, but they are the virus of the very counter-revolu- 
tion that we must beat back. The action demanded of us 
is a sacrificial reconstruction of our economic system to 
give every man work and every child food, the free dis- 
cussion of all our people’s needs that we may move con- 
sistently to meet them; the maintenance of all channels of 
communication between all groups so that suspicion and 
fear may be given no chance to survive, the opening of 


An American Opportunity 


Announcing a regular Survey Graphic service in sequence to 
“Calling America” 


“HERE IN AMERICA,” as Frank Kingdon has written, “we 
have the unique opportunity to give democracy its new im- 
petus in the modern world.” There can be no passive role 
for lovers of liberty. We cannot delegate our personal duties 
to our statesmen. There are many channels for the ex- 
pression of a dynamic challenge to the forces, now so dom- 
inant, of totalitarian tyranny, and not all of those channels 
lead toward Defense alone. For everyone fails democracy 
who fails to practice the great principles of Freedom upon 
which our society in the New World was founded. 

Nearly two years ago the editors of Survey Graphic com- 
missioned Raymond Gram Swing, the distinguished inter- 
preter of human affairs, to edit a special number on this 
very theme. That number was motivated by a desire to turn 
American outrage and protest at the ruthless persecution of 
political, religious, and racial minorities in Europe into posi- 
tive lines of thought and action. Under the title, “Calling 
America: The Challenge to Democracy Reaches Over Here’”’ 
that special number went into three editions and was praised 
from coast to coast as the most distinguished magazine 
achievement of the year. It was more than a symposium— 
it was a compelling educational force the momentum of which 
is still far from spent. 

Now the editors announce an ambitious sequel, unique in 
American journalism: a continuing service of interpretation 
that will follow through from concern to reportorial coverage 
and to genuine reinforcement of humanitarian activity, especi- 
ally war relief and refugee operations, in these grim times. 
Through special articles, maps, pictures, and reports, Survey 


our hearts and our coffers to help all those who suftel 
anywhere from causes they cannot themselves contro 
These are words that Americans understand, but they an 
more than words, they are sparks from that inner fire tha 
makes free men incapable of discouragement or of d 
feat. They are reasons for being alive, reasons for stayin 
alive, reasons for the great determination that nihilis 
shall not dominate the earth. 

As a nation we have no alternative but to prepare our 
selves for national defense. It takes two to make a peace, 
but only one to make a war. Recent events have clearly, 
shown that no people can sit idly in the false hope that 1 
will not be attacked. But let us know what we are pre 
paring to defend. And let us maintain in all our prepara~ 
tions that which gives the deeper meaning to our dew 
termination that ‘America shall not bow to rampant 


tyranny. 
We have one of the most difficult of all political paced 
doxes to engineer—to build a strong military and naval 
machine thar wall stay the threatening armies of world-— 
wide reaction, and yet, at the same time, to purge and 7 
amplify the clean love of freedom without which any 
victories in the field will be nothing but a savage postlude 
to the most glorious dream of liberty that men have ever 

entertained. Mutually discordant as the two halves of our” 
task seem to be, they together constitute the next step 4 


our destiny. As we do them both well, we shall prove the } 
power of our own people and set in motion forces able to’ 
drive back the wave of totalitarianism with a tide of 7 
power that will launch a new epoch of the triumph of | 
freedom in the affairs of men. 


Graphic will present the dimensions of a situation which the 
newspapers cover only fragmentarily. This series will be de- 
signed for all sorts and conditions of people who do not read 
the specialized periodicals. It is our conviction that this 
It is something which is not now 
being done by any lay magazine. Survey Graphic will make 
this nrost desperate problem of our times one of its main 
strands of interest; it will follow through, intensively and 
cumulatively, taking full advantage of each new change in 
the kaleidoscope of human tragedy and efforts to meet it. 

Our approach to this complex and continuous assignment 
was formulated through a series of conferences with informed 
experts. Among those consulted was Dr. Frank Kingdon 
whose article in this September issue might be defined as 
launching the series with a challenge to fatalism, defeatism, 
or inaction. In addition to concrete articles during the next 
year, special supplements, from time to time, are planned. 
Events move too swiftly for the preparation of a special issue 
with the editorial unity of the “Calling America” series. But, 
in text and picture, we plan to employ the same perspective 
and to make this project a similar editorial force. 

Members of welfare and war relief organizations, and in 
particular those interested in the problems of and prospects 
for refugees, are urged not to, miss this distinctive Survey 
Graphic service. Among early features are: A definition of 
today’s refugee problem; a discussion of the question: Does 
helping Hitler’s victims help Hitler?; an analysis of individual 
and mass approaches to resettlement of stateless Europeans; a 
study of old and new population groups in Latin America; 
a special interpretation of new citizens in the New World; 
and coverage, of course, of developments, month by month, 
which deal not only with long range plans but with that most 
excruciating problem of modern times: What can be done— 
now—for refugees from tyranny?—The Editors 


service will be opportune. 
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HEY WERE A SORRY LITTLE PROCESSION AS THEY STRAGGLED 
own the village street, four women and seven men, with 
undles and suitcases, plodding along under the blazing 
uly sunshine of the Deep South. One woman tried to 
shield her head with her arm, one of the men limped, 
und there was a patch of blood on his trouser leg. The 
rowd that followed them, in the road and along the 
idewalks, jeered and shouted and occasionally threw 
ieces of wood or rubble from the roadside. “Git out of 
Ghere .. .” “We got no room for dirty traitors here .. .” 

“Hurry up.” “Yah, that got him...” “Damn their dirty 
CS ace Git. OUL. «i 

A shirt-sleeved sheriff, a gun on his hip, leaned against 
a telephone pole, watching the scene. He made no move 
to join the crowd, or to check it. A half brick hit one of 
the women between her shoulders. She gasped and stag- 
gered. Two of the men caught her and dragged her 
along. The crowd jeered, then the jumbled voices blended 
in the deep, rhythmic bay of the mob. The victims began 
to shuffle more quickly, to glance right and left in quick 
terror. 

“What is it all about?” I asked the sheriff as the ugly 
scene passed down the street toward the cotton fields be- 
yond the town. 

“Jehovah’s Witnesses,” he said. “They’re running ’em 
out of here. They’re traitors—the Supreme Court says so. 
Ain’t you heard?” 

As they reached the edge of town, the crowd tired of 
its sport. A last volley of missiles, a final burst of epithets, 
and the forty or fifty boys and men turned back. Jehovah’s 
Witnesses went on, slowly vanishing figures in the heat 
waves that shimmered across the road. 

“They'll sweat plenty before they get to G——,” said the 
sheriff. “That’s the first place they can get a bus or train. 
Do ’em good.” 

Contrary to this sheriff's summary of its eight-to-one 
decision, the Supreme Court of the United States did not 
hold that the members of this peculiar sect are “traitors,” 

but that their children may be required by school au- 
thorities to participate in the daily flag salute, even though 
they “had been brought up conscientiously to believe that 
such a gesture of respect for the flag was forbidden by 
command of Scripture.” 

A little congregation of the sect who had come together 
in that southern town to play their exasperating gramo- 
phone records and sell their tracts became the local scape- 
goats for the intolerance that is a common human reaction 
in times of tension and anxiety. North and South, East 
and West, the Court decision has served to kindle mob 
violence against Jehovah’s Witnesses. Some communities 
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‘will salute the flag. 


an We Afford Martyrs? 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


A Survey editor reports on some of the sectors where civil liberties may 
be threatened in this grave period of our history. Miss Amidon has recently 
traveled in the Deep South, and was on the sidelines in Washington during 


the Department of Justice conference with state officials. 


have contented themselves with “running them out of 
town.” In others, American mobs have flogged, as “dis- 
loyal,” representatives of a religious body which has more 
than five thousand members in German concentration 
camps because they will no more “Heil Hitler” than they 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are today a 
symbol of the fear-bred intolerance which can engulf 
the rights not only of helpless minorities but of all the 
peoples of a free land. It is well to stop, while it still is 
possible to stop, and ask ourselves whether we can afford 
to make martyrs by persecuting those we disagree with, 
distrust, or dislike. 


Aliens in America 


As THIS IS WRITTEN, PLANS ARE COMPLETED FOR THE REGIS- 
tration of some three and a half million alien residents 
of the United States. By the time this article is in print, 
the enrollment will have begun, under the Smith act 
which requires all non-citizens of fourteen years or older 
to be fingerprinted and to answer under oath fifteen 
questions as to identity, date and means of entry into 
this country, occupation, place of employment, “member- 
ships or activities in clubs, organizations or societies,” 
military or naval service, relatives living in the United 
States, record of arrest or imprisonment here or abroad, 
afhliation with organizations over the past five years “de- 
voted in whole or in part to influencing or furthering the 
political activities, public relations, or public policy of a 
foreign government.” The penalty for refusal to register 
between August 27 and December 26 is fine and im- 
prisonment; a registrant wilfully making false statements 
is liable to imprisonment or fine, or Roce and, if he has 
been here less than five years, he may be deported. 

Earl G. Harrison, a leading member of the Philadelphia 
bar, drafted by Solicitor General Francis Biddle to direct 
the registration, has broadcast the assurance that “non- 
citizens should not fear registering. They should realize 
that the measure is intended to safeguard the land that 
has given many of them sanctuary fon oppression.’ Tye 
law itself and those who are administering it promise 
that “alien registration records will be kept secret and 
confidential.” Department of Justice statements in many 
languages repeat that “no law-respecting and loyal alien 
in this country can be harmed because of the registration 
program. In fact, compliance with this act will serve to 
protect him.” 

None of this has served to allay the anxiety of thou- 
sands of those residents who come under the registration 
provision of the Smith act. The social agencies special- 
izing in service to the foreign-born hear grim stories of 
dread and fear. Here is a man who for a dozen years 
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has been a law-abiding resident of an American com- 
munity. But as a boy he served a prison term in his 
native town for raiding a neighbor’s chicken roosts. Now 
he must reveal this dark past, which he failed to confess 
at Ellis Island, and his “conviction of felony” is a prima 
facie cause of deportation. “What will they do to me?” 

Another man, born in Nova Scotia, came here with 
his parents when he was four years old. His father never 
was naturalized. The boy from Nova Scotia is now a 
middle-aged man. His wife, his daughter and sons, his 
employer do not know that he is not a citizen. “It was 
just carelessness, and now I am afraid it will spoil my 
home and my job....” 

An old woman came from Ireland “about 1890, or 
mebbe longer, I was a slip of a thing. ...” She does 
not know the year she arrived, the name of the boat, 
the port of arrival. Her parents died years ago. She has 
no proof of legal entry, no clue to the necessary informa- 
tion. “Shure, we niver bothered with the papers... . ” 
And she weeps and wrings her hands. 

A Finnish couple who came into this country irregular- 
ly were approached by a shyster lawyer. For $600 he prom- 
ised to “fix it all up,” supplying documents to “prove” 
legal entry through the Port of New York. Troubled 
non-citizens have been told that they must pay $10 or 
even $25 for “fingerprints required under the Registration 
Act.” Over the radio, through newspaper statements, in 
the foreign language press, the Department of Justice 
has tried to inform aliens that “there will be no registra- 
tion fee whatsoever,” that fingerprinting must be done at 
the postoffice, and that there is no fee attached to this 
procedure. But in spite of a flood of explicit informa- 
tion, tens of thousands of non-citizens are frightened, 
anxious, insecure, exploited, as this country undertakes 
the first enrollment of its alien residents. There is no 
question of invasion of civil liberties when the govern- 
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ment seeks information required for public purposes.) | 
But we cannot afford to overlook the fact that this title | 
of the Smith act drives a wedge between citizens and 
non-citizens. It stirs fear and resentment. Over against 
the information the new law will make available must 
be set the anxiety and embarrassment of thousands of 
law-abiding residents, many of them refugees from per- 
secution overseas, others acutely sensitive about their non- 
citizen status, pathetically eager to “be Americans,” sur 
prised and hurt by this far-reaching expression of the 
widespread suspicion that every alien is “undesirable.” 


Minority Political Parties—Extremist and Otherwise 


MINORITY POLITICAL GROUPS, PARTICULARLY THOSE WITH.» 
foreign entanglements, are even more sharply under i 
suspicion than are non-citizens. The outstanding examples 
are, of course, the communists and the members of the © 
Nazi Bund. Both groups have added fuel to the flame 
of disfavor by their bad manners and by repeated evidence 
of their lack of sympathy with American traditions and_ 
practices. A WPA ruling bars any alien, communist, or 
member of “any Nazi Bund organization” from employ-_ 
ment on any work project; and a WPA job is open only __ 
to the applicant who has made “afhdavit as to United 
States citizenship and to the effect that he is not a com- 
munist and not a member of any Nazi Bund organiza 
tion.” Similarly a civil service ruling bars from the 
public service members of “the Communist party, the Ger- 
man Bund, or any other communist, Nazi, or fascist or- 
ganization.” 

Given the state of the world, and the general record 
of communists and Bund members as tireless agitators, 
there is sound reason for keeping them out of positions @) 
of public trust. But it is more difficult to justify the ex- © 
clusion of these groups from work relief, a discrimninaaaaa 
which is likely to fix individuals in their antagonism to_ 
the American way of life, rather than convince them of ©: 
the fallacies of communist or Nazi principles and 
methods. And it must not be lost to sight that discrim-~ 
inatory legislation of this type creates resentments and © 
embitterments which may find expression in “overt acts” 
far more dangerous than the soapboxing of extremists. — 


WHEN DISCRIMINATION AGAINST POLITICAL MINORITIES SHUTS — 
them out of participation in campaigns and elections, the ~ 
injury to the democratic process is more direct and more © 
far-reaching. In many states, the barrier to normal activity — 
by minority parties virtually excludes them from the © 
political scene. Thus, in New York State, a party must ~ 
poll 50,000 votes to maintain a place on the ballot. In at © 
least ten states, the filing of a percentage of the total — 
votes cast in the last election is required to put a minority — 
party ticket before the voters. In Ohio, the rule is 15 per — 
cent, amounting to 362,000 signatures this year—a formi- ~ 
dable task for a group with limited campaign funds, — 
however useful it might be as a protest party. In eight 
southern states, poll tax laws serve to disfranchise thou- 
sands of citizens on low income levels, where minority — 
parties usually have their beginnings. Other states re- 
quire that any party seeking a place on the ballot must 
file petitions months in advance of the election, thus 
destroying one of the chief sources of vitality of inde- 
pendent political action—that is, dissatisfaction with the 
platforms and candidates of the major parties. Such de- 
vices serve to limit political discussion, narrow the range 
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of wholesome criticism, and as the American Civil Liber- 
ies Union has pointed out, “protect the two party system, 
‘egarded by the legislators of those parties as adequate to 
2xpress any reasonable demands.” And the minority 
3roups, with every avenue of effective political expression 
shut, are apt to lose all faith in democratic processes. 


suffered more painful persecution than the conscientious 
Yobjectors to war. The range of exemption from the draft 
Yon grounds of conscience was narrow; the question was 
passed upon by military tribunals. In some instances, 
Yconscientious objectors suffered prison punishments the 
records of which read like reports from Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. These were the brutal exceptions, but even 
conscientious objectors who accepted noncombatant serv- 
‘ice in hospitals or camps often had to endure taunts, 
sheers, petty persecution, or complete ostracism. Many 
communities in the post-war years expressed regret for 
treatment meted out to the few who dared defy popular 
opinion for the sake of conscience. 

7 As this is written, the nation’s first peacetime draft bill 
His being debated in the Senate. The Burke-Wadsworth 
measure provides that “nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to require any person to be subject to com- 
batant training or service in the land or naval forces of 
the United States who, by reason of religious training 
and belief, is conscientiously opposed to participation in 
war in any form.” The local draft board is directed to 
refer such cases not to military authorities but to the De- 
partment of Justice “for inquiry and hearing.” If the 
department sustains the objector, he may be assigned 
to noncombatant service, or to “work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction.” 

Liberal groups point out that, while the procedure is 
an advance over World War provisions, the definition of 
a conscientious objector is unjustly limited, since it covers 
only members of religious bodies. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, the Society of 
Friends, and other groups urge that a section, drafted 
by the Quakers and based on experience under the British 
National Service Act of 1939, be substituted for the pres- 
ent provision of the Burke-Wadsworth Bill. It would 
broaden the definition, and read: “Nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed to require any person to be 
subject to training or service in the land or naval forces 
of the United States who is conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war in any form, nor to require any 
person to be subject to training or service in such forces 
in any capacity to which he is conscientiously opposed.” 
The substitute section would create in the Department of 
Justice “a Bureau of Conscientious Objectors under the 
direction of a commissioner who shall be a civilian and 
shall be directly responsible to the Attorney General.” 
This bureau would set up civilian boards of inquiry in 
each state or territory, with a national civilian board of 
appeal empowered to review their findings. To non- 
combatant service, and “work of national importance 
under civilian direction,” the substitute section would add 
a third possible ‘disposition of the conscientious objectors’ 
case: “complete exemption to each person conscientiously 
unable to accept combatant or noncombatant military 
service or work of national importance... .” 

Such a section in the conscription bill, it is urged, would 
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safeguard liberty of conscience which is “one of the most 
fundamental of the rights we want to defend against 
Hitler.” 


Civil Servants and Politics 


THE QUESTION OF THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF ANOTHER 
special group of Americans is argued both by those who 
criticize and those who defend the two Hatch acts, cur- 
tailing the political activity of federal employes, and of 
state and local workers employed “in connection with 
any actiyity which is financed in whole or in part by 
loans or grants made by the United States.” Under the 
1939 act, about 980,000 federal employes and under the 
1940 act, about 1,500,000 state and local employes of 
agencies disbursing federal funds are forbidden to take 
part im any partisan political activity, under pain of dis- 
missal. Certain activities, including solicitation of funds, 
are defined as criminal, subjecting the convicted public 
servant to fine and imprisonment. 

Critics of the Hatch acts hold that the legislation in- 
fringes the rights of citizens to participate in the political 
life of the country. Friends of the measure point out that 
they do not prevent the discussion of broad issues by any 
public servant at any time; he is debarred only from 
partisan activity on behalf of a political party or candidate. 
Further, the advocates of the laws hold that the real im- 
pairment of the civil liberties of public servants lies, not 
in curtailing their partisan activities, but in permitting 
coercion, direct or indirect, by superiors seeking to con- 
trol their votes or compel contributions to campaign funds. 


Possible Abuses in the Name of Defense 


IN ADDITION TO MEASURES DIRECTED TO CERTAIN GROUPS OF 
the population, the temper of the times has brought for- 
ward proposals the effect of which would be to curtail 
the liberties or impair the security of us all. Most 
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dramatic of these, perhaps, is the bill which passed the 
House by a thumping majority and is now pending in the 
Senate, directing the Attorney General “notwithstanding 
any other provision of law” to arrest and deport to his 
native Australia the West Coast labor leader, Harry 
Bridges, “whose presence in this country the Congress 
deems hurtful.” This measure, if it were enacted and up- 
held, would mean that no resident of this country could 
continue to count on the constitutional provision for- 
bidding bills of attainder, the guarantees of “due process,” 
and trial by jury. As Congressman Leavy of Washington 
stated on the floor of the House, in arguing against the 
proposal: “I could not in good conscience vote for it 
when I knew that by so doing I would violate my oath 
as a member of the Congress of the United States and 
knowingly become a party to the most vicious of all 
subversive activities, that of tearing down and destroying 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights that through 152 
years have safeguarded and protected America.” 

Preoccupation with alien registration under the Smith 
act has diverted attention from the possibilities of the 
two “subversive activities” titles of the measure. The first 
makes it unlawful to “interfere with, impair or influence 
the loyalty, morale or discipline of the military or naval 
forces of the United States”; the second makes it unlaw- 
ful “to knowingly or wilfully advocate; abet, advise, or 
teach the duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety of over- 
throwing or destroying any government in the United 
States by force or violence,” to write, publish, circulate, 
distribute or display any written or printed matter to this 
effect, or to organize or join an organization with these 
ends. This is broad, vague language, and, like the Espio- 
nage Act of 1918, it may open the way to the persecution 
of unpopular minorities in many communities. 

The House has passed and the Senate is considering a 
bill authorizing the tapping of telephone wires as a aa 
fense measure. The bill provides that before the G-men 
resort to what Mr. Justice Holmes once branded “a dirty 
business” the Attorney General must certify in -writing 
that there is “probable cause” to believe that interference 
with the national defense by sabotage, espionage, or “in 
any other manner” has taken place or is imminent. The 
bill also restricts the use of evidence obtained by wire 
tapping to the case for which it was sought. But trade 
unions fear that if wire tapping is permitted it may be 
used in connection with strike activities by relating them 
to national defense. And those who remember the winter 
of 1917-18 are likely to fear the political misuse of wire 
tapping, however it may be safeguarded. 


Average Citizens and Civil Liberties 


IN THE sprING oF 1939, ArrornEy GENERAL Murpny Es- 
tablished in the Department of Justice a special Civil 
Liberties Unit: “ ... to make a study of the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States and Acts of 
Congress relating to civil rights with reference to present 
conditions, and to make appropriate recommendations in 
respect thereto, and to direct, supervise, and conduct 
prosecutions of violations of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution or Acts of Congress guaranteeing civil rights.” 

The unit functions directly when public officials “wil- 
fully and maliciously” deprive citizens of basic liberties 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. Thus if a mob beats up 
one of Jehovah’s Witnesses, it is a situation for local peace 
officers to handle. But if a policeman or sheriff joins the 
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officer. | 
upheld because, it is claimed, the rights of the boy were 
infringed, not by private citizens but by a public official, 
A federal civil liberties case pending in New Orleans) 
hinges on evidence that it was a policeman who beat up” 
a news photographer taking election pictures. The Ci 
Liberties Unit has several peonage cases under considera 


rights through the enforcement of ordinances which ap) 
peared to be unconstitutional because they restricted they 
right to assemble, to picket, or to distribute leaflets. 

The experience of the Civil Liberties Unit underscores), 
the experience in regard to civil liberties in each period? 
of national emergency. For whatever the facts of im 
fringement uncovered by the investigators sent out from 
Washington, the Unit operates under criminal statutes, , 
and the Constitution requires that the case be tried in the” 
district where the offense was committed, and decided . 
by a jury of local citizens. Thus in the last analysis it is) 
not constitutional safeguards or statutory provisions but 
the climate of local opinion which determines the issue. 
In what southern community, for example, would it be 
possible to secure redress for a Negro citizen barred fro 
the exercise of his constitutional right to vote or to seek 
election to public office? Could the free speech rights of 
a farm labor organizer be safeguarded in the “factories 
in the fields” of a California county dominated by the 
Associated Farmers? In most instances of mob violence © 
it has been impossible to bring the leaders to trial, and’ 
this difficulty is intensified when the mob has included 
officials or other leading citizens. 

Laws on the statute books, experience has made clear, ~ 
are often less important than the administration of the 
laws. Wise enforcement can mitigate the effects of harsh — 
or hasty measures. 
idated sheriff, a graft hungry police chief, a prejudiced — 
judge or jury, can defeat the letter and the spirit of con- © 
stitutional guarantees of the rights of minorities. 4 

It must be made clearer than it ever has been in the | 
past that defense of the rights of unpopular groups and 
individuals does not necessarily signify approval of their — 
opinions or of their cause. On the contrary, the average 
citizen has a selfish stake, which he unfortunately does 
not always perceive, in upholding the rights (but not 
more than the rights) of the most annoying critics of 
what he holds to be American principles and practices. 
For the keystone of his own liberties is the fact that the 
basic law of our Republic knows no exceptions in the 
application of the Bill of Rights. 

The crisis we face as a result of totalitarian advance 
even now is being resolved in our own hearts and minds; 
for we control the temper of our times. Do we value 
civil liberty—even when it is a nuisance—even when it is 
abused as a cloak for disloyal minority groups? Our 
answer to this question, from Main Street to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, will determine the validity of the American way. 
It is easy to make martyrs. But martyrs are a conspicuous 
characteristic of the dictatorships which now challenge 
our institutions and our security. That should serve as a 
special warning to every American in these grave days. 
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But a ruthless prosecutor, an intim- — | 


Ir was BY A COMBINATION OF FORTUITOUS CIRCUMSTANCES 
that the Nieman Foundation was inaugurated two years 
ago just as the intramural dissection of journalism, its 
merits and its flaws, had reached what seemed to be an 
all-time peak. Newspapermen were wondering more and 
more about just what it was that they thought they were 
doing, and how well they were doing it. The origins of 
that critical self-examination stemmed in large part from 
the depression, for it was the close of the Golden Age in 
1929, and the subsequent crisis, that forced newspapers 
to struggle manfully, but often ineptly, with an increas- 
ingly complex world. For the press, nothing seemed quite 
so simple, quite so certain, as it had only a few years 
before. Radio on the left, newsmagazines on the right, 
volleyed and thundered; even the poor, neglected reader 
began to register a protest, the same protest made so clear 
when Fortune Magazine took the poll which showed a 
surprising lack of public confidence in at least some sec- 
tions of the press. 

Some of the larger and better newspapers, of course, 
managed to meet and solve these new problems with a 
high degree of success. So did some of the better news- 
papermen. And one demonstration of this success, this 
trend toward better news coverage and better interpreta- 
tion, was the comparatively rapid rise of the specialist, a 
new kind of newspaperman who would not have looked 
very familiar to the “ace reporter” of two decades ago. 
There had always been news writers who “experted” in 
such fields as finance, the drama, and politics. But during 
the depths of the depression and the post-depression era, 
the specialists began to pop up elsewhere—in such rela- 
tively new fields as medical science, the physical sciences, 
social security legislation and welfare, the economic 
front, military affairs, education, state and municipal af- 
fairs, taxation, foreign policy, prison problems, and hous- 
ing. Stirring developments were in evidence on what has 
been called the social frontier, and the new specialists 
were the front line correspondents, assigned as liaison 
officers between the technical experts on the one hand 
and the lay public on the other. 

To a large degree, these specialists who came into 
their own after the depression were staff men who, so 
interested in certain problems that they could not help 
writing about them, became specialists largely on their 
own initiative. Very few of them were non-journalists, 
hired because they were already experts, although this 
practice has been followed to a small extent by some 
papers. In most cases the new specialists are men with 
a broad, general background of news reporting who have 
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Specialists in Journalism 


by STEPHEN E. FITZGERALD 


The rise of that modern newspaper phenomenon, the specialist, is here 
described by one of them—a Sunpaper man from Baltimore who, as a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard, observed a novel experiment in the higher 


education of the gentlemen of the press. 


gone on to develop particular knowledge in some one 
field. There are many of them, today. It is not now at 
all unusual for one newspaperman to ask another: 
“What’s your field?” But a few years ago such a query 
would generally have elicited a look of bewilderment. 
A field? To the typical “old time” newspaperman his 
field was murder, fire, suicide, crime, accident, shipping, 
politics, sports—anything and everything that happened 
to be “hot.” He was a kind of journalistic gadfly, darting 
about from topic to topic, seldom pausing. But no more 
—no more, at least, for that newer type of news writer 
whose work may now be found to an increasing extent 
in most metropolitan dailies and even in some of the 
smaller journals. 


Elevating Journalism by Elevating Journalists 


ALL THIS WAS PART OF THE STILL-CHANGING BACKGROUND OF 
journalism when more than a million dollars from the 
estate of Lucius Nieman, Milwaukee publisher, was be- 
queathed to Harvard. The only string tied to the be- 
quest was the stipulation that it be used to “promote and 
elevate the standards of journalism in the United States. 
...” It was as vague as that. At first the university was 
a little skeptical about taking on so exacting a task. 
Where to start? The obvious step was the creation of 
another school of journalism, but Harvard was not eager 
to do that and, besides, the university knew of the repu- 
tation (a low one) that most such schools enjoy, rightly 
or wrongly, among practicing journalists. But then came 
an idea, conceived in the fertile brain of President James 
Bryant Conant. Why not try a wholly new plan? Why 
not—so the idea went—try to elevate journalism by ele- 
vating some journalists, by picking out men who could 
spend a year in residence at the university and who 
showed by their records, their ideas, and their published 
work, that they could spend such a year fruitfully? In- 
stead of spending their income from the Nieman bequest 
on a new faculty, why not give the selected men grants 
equivalent to their professional incomes, so that they could 
afford to take a furlough from their papers? And so it 
was done. In the year 1938-39 there were nine Nieman 
Fellows at Harvard. Last year there were twelve, and 
next fall there will be fifteen. 

President Conant’s idea coincided so neatly with the 
rise of journalistic specialization, with the growing feel- 
ing on the part of newspapermen that there were a lot 
of things they did not know enough about—problems 
which refused to yield before mere facility—that there 
was, and still is, a rush of applicants for fellowships. So 
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far, though only thirty-six newspapermen have won the 
awards, some 750 have applied, including straight re- 
porters, specialists, copy readers, foreign correspondents, 
editorial writers, city editors, managing editors, and even 
a few publishers. The last group of Fellows, in fact, did 
include one publisher, Hodding Carter, of Greenville, 
Miss., who had made part of his reputation as a southern 
liberal by fighting the Huey Long machine in Louisiana. 

As the scheme worked out, most of the men selected 
are, in one sense or another, specialists or men with spe- 
cialized knowledge. This was not intentional on the 
part of the university, but it so happens that the best 
applications are written by men who want to work on a 
rather definite and coordinated program. Consider, for 
example, the group which has just returned to its jobs. 
Weldon James, formerly of the United Press and now 
with the new New York daily, P. M., is a foreign cor- 
respondent with a close knowledge of Spain and the Far 
East and problems of foreign policy. William P. Vogel, 
Jr., of the New York Herald-Tribune, is an expert on 
municipal affairs. Carroll Kilpatrick, of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, and Edward Wyatt, of the Peters- 
burg (Va.) Progress-Index, are both editorial writers with 
an eye on national politics and government. William P. 


Dickinson, of the United Press, is an executive, an ex- 


perienced reporter, and was northwest news manager for 
his wire service when selected. Glenn Nixon, of the 
United States News, has done most of his work on the 
economic front in Washington. Steven M. Spencer, of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, is a science writer. 
Volta Torrey, of the Associated Press, was doing a week- 
ly news digest for nationwide distribution when he was 
given a fellowship. Oscar Buttedahl, from North Dakota, 
is the editor of a small liberal weekly, the Bismarck 
Leader, and is interested in agricultural economics and 
farm problems. Edward Allen, of the Boston Herald, 
perhaps came the closest to being a general reporter, but 
his work in the university lay largely in the field of labor, 
labor law, and social movements. Carter, who published 
the Delta Democrat-Times, and who is now also with 
P. M., has an expert knowledge of the South and its prob- 
lems, a field which he explored again at Harvard. My 
own work on the Baltimore Evening Sun for the last 
several years has involved specialization in the sphere of 
governmental activities, especially those touching the 
“social scene,” via such fields as social security, welfare, 
‘unemployment, and legislation, with, of course, the in- 
evitable background of politics ever present. 


Dinner—for Insiders Only 


SUCH WAS THE GROUP WHICH ASSEMBLED LAST SEPTEMBER IN 
fair Cambridge (intellectually great, architecturally mon- 
trous). It was an experienced group, but a heterogeneous 
one. We agreed unanimously on virtually nothing. Some 
of us were isolationists, some interventionists; some fay- 
ored New Deal progressivism, some were a little sour; 
some had a liking for the “intellectual approach,” some 
liked to look at things in “a practical way”; some fell in 
love with the university at the very start—two men seri- 
ously considered staying on and working for Ph. D.’s— 
and one or two, at the end, admitted that they were glad 
to be getting back; some formed surprisingly intimate 
and warm friendships with faculty members, others had 
only nodding acquaintances; and, finally, some were 
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quiet and monosyllabic and some of us were highly vocal. 
and articulate. . 

But behind all this differentiation there did exist a ~ 
certain bond which made it possible for us to get to- | 
gether at Nieman dinners on a congenial and common 4 
basis. All of us were experienced newspapermen, all were 7 
in Cambridge because we wanted a chance to get at some™ 
of the things we thought needed getting at, all of us” 
had a lively and an enduring interest in the world and =] 
its problems. We all knew, too, that the task of the press” 
which we were helping to produce was becoming more™ 
and more exacting, demanding more emphasis on in- 
terpretation and backgrounding and less emphasis on 
the plain fact, and that this, in turn, called for a higher — 
degree of skill and comprehension on the part of the™ 
journalist. We were conscious of the fact that the press — 
is not so popular as it might be—the criticism is especially 
severe in academic circles—and conscious also that the 
failures of the press are by no means to be blamed always — 
on what President Roosevelt called the counting-room in-- 
fluence. We knew that even with all the counting rooms ~ 
abolished, there would still remain some shockingly bad — 
editing, some shockingly bad writing, and some shock- 
ingly bad interpreting—in short, failures on the perform-_. 
ance level. Moreover, none of us could escape the realiza- | 
tion that some of the forces stirring journalism up—_~ 
demonstrated in part by the newsmagazines, the news — 
digests, the private dope-sheets, and the appearance of | 
“streamlined” journalism—were little less than revolu- 
tionary. We knew there existed a tremendous demand — 
for crisp, brief, intelligible, coordinated accounts of cur-— 
rent events which few newspapers were willing to bother _ | 
with only a few years ago. And so it was not unnatural | 
that, with that common interest, we looked into books — 
and into lecture courses and into the minds of scholars | 
and publishers and visiting guests at our dinners to see | 
what they could tell us. «: 

What they told us was quite a lot, except that we did © 
not come even close to agreeing with it all. Each of our | 
guests at the oft-held Nieman dinners was required to — 
let his hair down and unburden himself of whatever idea _ | 
or ideas happened to have him by the ear at the time, © 
and then give us a chance to have at him with a will. 
In at least a few cases this having-at process was carried | 
on with such vigor that our moderator, Louis M. . 
Lyons, veteran of the Boston Globe and assistant curator 
of the Nieman Foundation, had to exercise some degree 
of diplomatic tact. Now and then a session broke up 
with a hurt feeling or two lying around loose. Argu- 
ment, for the Nieman Fellows, became an occupational 
disease. 

What goes on at the Nieman dinners is strictly off the 
record, but at least the framework of the system and some 
of the guests may be mentioned. Walter Lippmann, the 
columnist, had an exciting time defending his arguments 
against government planning and was under attack from 
start to finish. Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, came and argued about the American 
Newspaper Guild, editorials, and many another intra- 
mural topic. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, head man of the 
New York Times, spent a long and interesting evening 
describing his paper’s practices, the making of editorial 
policy, and the ideas and men which, together, bring out 
that newspaperman’s newspaper on schedule every morn- 
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Nieman Fellows, 1939-1940. First Row: If Edward Allen, Walden B. James, Carroll Kilpatrick. 
Edward A. Wyatt, Glenn C. Nixon, W. P. Vogel, Jr., Louis M. Lyons, curator. 
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Second Row: 
Top Row: Arthur Wild, direc- 


tor, University News Office; Steven M. Spencer, Stephen E. Fitzgerald, Volta W. Torrey, Oscar J. Buttedahl 


ing. H. L. Mencken, the sage of the Baltimore Sunpa- 
pers, was given an excellent dinner at the Harvard Club 
and then vigorously assailed for what some of the Fel- 
lows thought unnecessary conservatism. Ralph Ingersoll 
told of his plans for reworking the journalistic field with 
P. M.; and Herbert Agar and Mark Ethridge, editor and 
general manager of the Louisville Courier-Journal, told 
of their hopes of making a paper that would be both 
profitable and scrupulously honest at the same time. 
Lewis Mumford produced intellectual fireworks, some of 
which fell on him, with his plea for a militant America. 
Vincent Sheean, of “Personal History” fame, told of his 
disillusionment with the present plight of liberalism and 
his desire to search for new bases for a democratic faith. 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter and poet Archie 
MacLeish, now librarian of Congress, provided a memor- 
able and all too short evening. Two dinners, and brilliant 
ones they were, too, were devoted wholly to science and 
scientists. There was also an excellent session at the home 
of President Conant when Eleanor Roosevelt was our 
guest and talked with what we thought extraordinary 
and charming frankness about national problems—sur- 
prising all of us, incidentally, by remembering our names 
and the names of our papers. There were many others 
—publishers, writers, professional critics—who came to 
drink and eat and talk far into the night. 


Meeting the Experts 


THE DINNERS, HOWEVER, DO NOT TELL THE WHOLE STORY. 
For toward the middle of the year, in order to get an 
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even better chance at some of the faculty people who 
sometimes did not have a chance really to expand at the 
dinners, the Fellows and President Conant together in- 
vented the Nieman seminars. At these meetings, some 
outstanding faculty member in whom we were interested 
was invited to appear—alone—and talk his head off 
about the current goings-on in his field. We usually gave 
him an hour in which to expound, and then we reserved 
an hour to argue back and forth about the points he did 
or did not make. These sessions were even less formal 
than the dinners, and were marked by much smoking, 
arguing, interruptions, and brief bursts of oratory. On 
the whole the seminars provided us with some of our 
richest hours, for they gave us a chance to pry deeply 
into the minds of various scholars of worldwide eminence. . 

Gaetano Salvemini, the brilliant, fiery exile from Mus- 
solini’s Italy, was one of our seminar guests and talked 
of the war, his homeland, the Risorgimento, and the fact 
that the Italian army lacked shoes. William Y. Elliott, 
professor of government, combined a discussion of the 
TNEC inquiry with his own ideas for a sound foreign 
policy. Paul Sweezey, the young and extraordinarily com- 
petent economist, met with us several times to discuss 
current economic problems in the light of economic his- 
tory; and his senior colleague, Professor Joseph Schumpe- 
ter, held forth in his unique and witty style on the “art 
of political analysis.” Perry G. E. Miller talked of the 
New England mind and the sociology of Karl Mannheim. 
Ralph Barton Perry explored the philosophical back- 
ground of American mores. (Continued on page 476) 
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Church becomes clinic when Dr. Dorothy Boulding Ferebee and her trained staff bring health to rural Mississippi 


Cotton Field Clinic 


by J. D. RATCLIFF 


A colored sorority proves to the South that the health of the Negro. 
population can be improved by Negro initiative with white cooperation. 


IN THE BACK COUNTRY OF THE FABULOUS Mississipp1 RivER 
Delta is a scene no casual traveler will ever witness. Sev- 
eral hundred Negroes are lounging about in the smother- 
ing July heat. All kinds of Negroes: babies in arms, old 
men twisted with rheumatism, expectant mothers, husky 
young field hands. As they loaf or munch sandwiches or 
drink warm soda pop, they watch what is happening 
. under the cottonwood trees, where a dozen colored wom- 
en in starched white uniforms are busily at work. 

Here is a table covered with a white sheet—a table 
made by laying an unhinged door across a pair of saw- 
horses. On the table bubbles a sterilizer. A negro nurse, 
quickly, quietly, takes a hypodermic syringe from the 
sterilizer, draws it full of toxoid, and shoots it into the 
arm of a frightened five-year-old. That little Negro girl 
will never have diphtheria. At the other end of the table 
another Negro nurse is pressing vaccine into the arm of 
a howling baby. There’s one victim less for smallpox. 

Off in one corner of the cottonwood grove a Negro 
woman dentist is filling teeth. Power for her portable 
drill comes from a treadle. In another corner a Negro 
interviewer listens patiently while an old granny de- 
scribes the misery of chills and fevers that racks her 
bones. No microscopic examination is needed here. Ma- 
laria. And quinine will stop it. Farther off a Negro 
woman doctor snaps a glass seal off the needle end of 
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a Keidel tube. The tube’s vacuum sucks ‘up blood from 
the arm of a young fellow—blood which will be tested - 
for the dread spirochetes of syphilis. The strapping young 
field hand is neither frightened nor ashamed that he may 
have this disease. “Bad blood,” he calls it—or “old dog.” 
Here in this lost province of cotton’s kingdom, where 
one will find few either of the taboos or medical blessings 
of civilization, syphilis is hideously common, and carries 
no social stigma. 

The spectacle of wretchedly ill, suffering, and ignorant 
Negroes is only too easy to find in our America. Denied 
education and kept at low economic levels, the Negro in 
the past has had to depend on the white man for what- 
ever medical care he got. Pioneer work by the Rosenwald 
Fund has helped change this. Hospitals have opened to 
allow the Negro internships. Scores of rural counties 
have added Negro public health nurses, and large scale 
training programs for midwives have been launched. The 
Negro’s hunger for health—far more acute than found 
among whites at similar economic levels—is getting some 
satisfaction. 

This cotton field clinic is simply an isolated example 
of the Negro taking the initiative himself. It is sponsored 
by Alpha Kappa Alpha, a sorority of Negro college wom- 
en and is absolutely unique. Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon 
general of the United States Public Health Service calls 
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one of the best jobs of volun- 
ser public health work he 
as ever seen. 

For five years now these 
vomen have volunteered each 
mmer to take health to a 
lace where it is desperately 
eeded — rural Mississippi. 
“hey have given their summer 
acations; driven their own 
ars over bumpy roads to set 
p clinics wherever there was 
oom—in schools, churches, 
ut of doors. Annual budgets 
Irawn from dues paid by the 
orority’s 2,200 Negro mem- 
ers and from the donations of 
ts 125 chapters have yet to ex- 
eed $2,500. Personnel, largely 
-omposed of Negro profession- 


n Perebee of Washington, 0. 
sistanty will hold clinics for immunizati 
\eork at the places and on the dat 

dicate schools or e churches Au 


PRIDAY, SULY . 
SATURDAY, July 15, 
SUNDAY, JULY 16, Open. 


' MONDAY, JULY 17, Seott, w morning, ¥ 

' TURSDAY, JULY 18, Benoit, Colared School. 

_ WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, Choctaw, Baptist 

_ THURSDAY, JULY 20, Dahomey, Storm's Chapel: 


Ca, JULY 2, Bayle, Colored School 


novel proposal for philan- 
thropy. Why not send a dele- 
gation of volunteer teachers to 
Lexington, Miss.—home of the 
Saints School—to conduct ex- 
tension courses for teachers, 
and classes for illiterate adults 
as well as for youngsters? 
Wasn't it time for Negroes to 
take the initiative and do 
something for their own peo- 
ple? Funds were forthcoming 
and six teachers went to Mis- 
sissippi for six weeks in the 
summer of 1934. At the end 
of their work all agreed they 
were on the wrong track. The 
southern Negro was first of all 
in need of better health. Syph- 
ilis and tuberculosis given him 


il women, shifts each year. 

orkers who come from all 
arts of the country donate 
their services. Tuskegee sent a 
Negro public health nurse. 
Boston sent a dentist and 
Washington a physician. A 
colored nursery-school teacher 
from Philadelphia helped with 
secretarial work and so did another teacher from Nor- 
folk. Each of the twelve workers is allowed $10.50 a 
week for board, lodging, and laundry; and the sorority 
supplies gasoline for their cars. Otherwise every cent ap- 
propriated goes for medical supplies. 

On time donated to help their own people, this remark- 
able group has immunized about 14,500 children against 
diphtheria and smallpox; treated thousands of adults for 
malaria, syphilis and other diseases; provided expectant 
mothers and rickety children with such protective food 
concentrates as dried milk, yeast, and vitamins. 

The project began in 1933 when a member of the so- 
rority, Ida L. Jackson, Negro junior-highschool teacher of 
Oakland, Calif., heard a group of singers from Saints 
Industrial School of Lexington, Miss. A speaker who 
accompanied the young girls described conditions 
among colored 
sharecroppers in the 
cotton country. It 
was a story of pov- 
erty and ignorance, 
inevitable handmaid- 
ens of disease; a 
story of leaky-roofed 
shanties without 
screens or privies; 
and of family in- 
comes of less than 
$50 a year. 


Miss Jackson inves- 
tigated. Everything 
was as it had been 
pictured. At the an- 
nual meeting of her 
sorority she made a 


A job for the dentist 
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SUNDAY, JULY 83, Woodbine Colored School, 
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© JULY 27, Shelby Gest) New Mt 
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Rarmbouw-colored handbills annonnes the clinics 


by the white man were taking 
a frightening toll. Infant and 
maternal mortality were inor- 
dinately high, and the defici- 
ency diseases that accompany 
bad diet were needlessly preva- 
lent. “Lake care: otmmenece 
things first, the teachers sug- 
gested, and let education come 
later. The sorority appropriated $1,500 for medical work 
in 1935 and appointed Dr. Dorothy Boulding Ferebee, 
Negro general practitioner in Washington, to head a 
medical mission. 

Dr. Ferebee, member of a family that has produced 
several generations of lawyers, was born in Norfolk, Va., 
and grew up in Boston. She attended Simmons College 
and took medicine at Tufts, graduating cum laude. From 
a large number of women who volunteered for service 
she selected a group of eleven. Plans were carefully 
drawn. The group would conduct one central clinic at 
Lexington during the inactive summer “lay-by”—between 
cotton chopping and 
picking. Work 
would be restricted 
to giving children 
under twelve protec- 
tion against smallpox 
and diphtheria. Such 
a program would be 
least likely to arouse 
the southern plant- 
er’s ever-present fear 
of “outside  agita- 
tors.” 

When these wom- 
en arrived in Holmes 
County a_heart- 
breaking setback 
awaited them. The 
planters refused to 
allow Negroes to at- 
tend the clinics. Dr. 
Ferebee asked help 
of the county health 


Youngsters wait their turn 
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officer. Would he drive with her to see the landowners? 
He readily agreed. For several days they went through 
the county. The story Dr. Ferebee told the planters was 
convincing. She was interested only in health. Wasn’t it 
to the landowner’s advantage to share this interest ? Wasn’t 
it better to have children protected against diphtheria than 
to have them die or aid in spreading the disease? 

In only one case did these arguments fail. All the 
other planters agreed to allow the work to begin—on one 
condition. The group would have to conduct its clinics 
on plantations, under the owners’ watchful eyes. The 
plan for central clinics which farm workers could reach 
by foot, mule, or truck had to be abandoned. 

This meant mobile clinics. It meant that the Negro 
health missionaries would have to make arrangements to 
refrigerate biological supplies, storing them in ice plants 
over the county and withdrawing them only as they were 
needed. And it meant that doctors and nurses trained 
in the use of adequate hospital facilities would have to 
learn to use whatever was at hand. It should be noted 
that in spite of added complications this turned out to 
be by far the better plan. The clinic reached people in 
isolated districts who could never have trekked miles to 
a central location. 

After a few days spent making arrangements and 
drawing a schedule of stops, the work began. That sum- 
mer the six-car caravan covered 5,300 miles in Holmes 
County. The women workers administered 2,000 doses 
of diphtheria toxoid and 3,000 doses of smallpox vaccine. 

Fearing that the sorority might not have funds to 
finance the work indefinitely, Dr. Ferebee decided to 
leave Holmes County, and the second summer’s work 
was done in near-by Bolivar County. She wanted to 
spread the effort of her group as far as possible in re- 
lieving the appalling conditions encountered. 

Bolivar County is midway between Memphis and 
Vicksburg in the rich Mississippi Delta region. Seventy- 
five percent of the county’s 80,000 population is Negro. 
It has a staggering health problem. Very likely the 
county’s syphilis rate—30 percent of the population—is 
exceeded nowhere else in the United States. In 1938, the 
thirty-three physicians in the county reported nearly 400 
cases of pellagra, the deficiency disease caused by bad 
diet. Hundreds of other cases of pellagra went unre- 
ported. That same year nearly 1,000 cases of dysentery 
-were recorded. The tuberculosis deathrate among Ne- 
groes is three times as high as among whites. Conditions 
for tuberculosis are ideal; 10 percent of the houses aver- 
age three or more people per bed! 


BUT THESE APPALLING FIGURES MUST NOT BE BLAMED ON 
laxity of Bolivar County’s health department, for it is 
one of the best and most active in the state—on an annual 
budget which allows 25 cents per citizen for health 
work. One dollar is considered barely adequate in other 
communities. At the head of the county’s health depart- 
ment is Dr. R. D. Dedwylder, fifty-eight, a fine example 
of the hard-working rural physician. He is a veteran of 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s famous hookworm commis- 
sion, and of the International Health Board’s malaria 
project. He worked with Dr. Joseph Goldberger, a medi- 
cal immortal, when that great genius was tracking down 
the cause of pellagra; he was the first doctor in the South 
to use toxin-antitoxin to ward off diphtheria. 
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When Dr. Dedwylder set up the county re | 
in 1920 it was usual for schools to close at least once a 
year because of diphtheria epidemics. A few years before. 
this, a survey showed that over 80 percent of the people 
had malaria parasites in their blood. Considering risks too ¢ 
great, insurance companies had taken the drastic step of , 
refusing to write policies for anyone living in Bolivar | 
County. 

With evangelical zeal Dedwylder preached screening 
and drainage to cut the malaria toll. He is now in the . 
midst of a “syphilis campaign which is a model for the | 
whole South. He and his small staff (ten people) are 
conducting ten free clinics a week, which treat from 600 
to 2,000 people. School children are excused from classes. / 
to attend these clinics and field workers are brought in, } 
by truck. Last year Dr. Dedwylder personally gave 25,- | 
000 hip shots of bismuth, while his assistants gave sev- | 
eral times as many arm shots of arsenicals. The pace. 
which -he set for himself is largely responsible for the j 
halving of Bolivar’s deathrate in the past two decades. 


DeEpWyLDER, A WHITE MAN BORN AND RAISED AMID ALL THE — 
racial prejudices of the Deep South, had no inhibitions 
about working with Negroes. He gave the Alpha Kappa _ | 
Alpha group the cooperation that is absolutely essential , 
to eventual solution of the Negro health problem. From_ | 
Dedwylder’s point of view their arrival was a boon. — 
They could tell the story of health to their own people . 
in a language which would be understood. Dedwylder _ | 
drew up clinic schedules in advance of their arrival, _ | 
printed posters and had them tacked in stores and on _, 
hundreds of fence posts. =| 

Everything was ready for the women workers when , 
they appeared. They set up headquarters in the all-Negro_ | 
town of Mound Bayou, because it afforded the best liv- 
ing accommodations for visiting colored people. Word 
of the mission’s arrival went out over the county; preach- 
ers spoke of it from the pulpit and plantation owners — 
told their workers. 

For the first year in Bolivar the chief and most neces- 
sary job was immunizing children against smallpox and 
diphtheria. Although these treatments were compulsory 
for school children, only 65 percent of the Negro chil- 
dren of school age were actually in school. Furthermore, 
cotton-belt Nese migrate endlessly in search of better 
conditions. An annual labor turnover of 30 percent made 
it impossible to catch all the youngsters in this transient 
population. 

Year by year, as the proportion of the population pro- 
tected has risen, emphasis on this part of the work has 
dwindled and the medical workers have shifted to other 
fields. Here is a sample day. 

By seven in the morning clinic workers have fresh 
linen, medical supplies, and health literature stowed in 
the back seats of their cars and are ready to start. Since 
they work anywhere within a 45-mile radius of Mound 
Bayou it may take two hours to drive to the spot selected 
for the day’s clinic. Many people will be waiting when 
the women arrive. Some have been there since dawn, 
evidence of the Negro’s craving for health. 

The clinical assistants begin interviewing. One by one 
Negroes march up to give histories. An old man thinks 
he was born in Alabama, but doesn’t know when. A 
young woman enters her two divorces in the record; 
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divorces achieved by a “script” 
painfully written out by a liter- 
ate neighbor. Youngsters saucer- 
eyed with fear watch other ter- 
rified children submit to vac- 
cination. Babies stop nursing 


long enough to howl defiance at 
the hot sun, then turn back to 
their mothers’ breasts. This is 
the cotton field clinic; vaguely 
a social engagement, but more 
particularly a gathering of poor 
people come to seek that elusive 
thing, good health, which they 
"V hope the “doctor women” will 
‘} give them. 

The large majority of these 
Negroes have never before in 
their lives had medical atten- 
tion; and 25 percent of them 
will die with no doctor present. 
'| They were brought into the world by midwives and from 
then on had to shift for themselves. As infants they had 
milk if their mothers could supply it. If not, they sucked 
rinds of “fat back,” and drank water sweetened with 
molasses. Such a diet explains legs bowed by rickets. 

Eighty percent of the children have diseased tonsils and 
adenoids. The clinic workers can do nothing about this 
because they have not the facilities to provide surgical 
care. And there is little chance that parents of the child 
can do anything either. The median cash income of the 
colored sharecropper is only $38 a year. There are just 
two Negro doctors in the county and no hospital facilities 
for the black man. There is a similarly hopeless outlook 
for adults with such chronic ailments as hernia, arthritis, 
rheumatism. But elsewhere the picture is not so dark. 

Thanks to excellent cooperation from the county, 
treatment for syphilis is provided by the clinic. A blood 
sample drawn by one of the clinic nurses goes to the state 
laboratory at Jackson, which handles a quarter of a mil- 
lion blood samples every year. If the sample reacts posi- 
tively to the Wassermann test, treatment is immediately 
begun. After clinic workers have finished their sum- 
mer’s work, treatment is continued by the county, per- 
haps for as long as forty weeks. Likewise, quinine is 
passed out for the long courses of malaria treatments. 

In pre-natal cases mothers are examined thoroughly. If 
unusual conditions are discovered word is passed along to 
one of the county’s 130 Negro midwives. If the mother 
is syphilitic, treatment is rushed to prevent her passing 
the disease along to her baby. Dental care, of necessity, 
is limited. But each child gets a free toothbrush and in- 
struction in its use. 

Work at the individual clinic continues as long as 
people are waiting to be treated—or until darkness in- 
tervenes. In one two-day period 1,000 people turned up. 
Some were asked to come to the next stopping place. 

Emphasis on this year’s work is being shifted. Figures 
indicate that 54 percent of the Negro children under 
twelve in the county are suffering from malnutrition. 

A large percentage of the ailments of the adults prob- 
ably have the same cause. All this is the result of the 
classical “three M” diet of the southern Negro: meal, 
meat, and molasses. He buys the cheapest food the com- 
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The 1938 staff of volunteers with Dr. R. D. Dedwylder, Bolivar County health officer 


missary affords. Thus there is the paradox of men starv- 
ing on some of the earth’s richest land. 

All the lecturing in the world about the value of min- 
erals and vitamins cannot remedy this situation. Protec- 
tive foods are beyond the pocketbooks of a Negro popu- 
lation such as that of Bolivar, where 20 percent of famil- 
ies are without any cash income at all. They must either 
be given these foods free, or taught to raise them. This 
summer Alpha Kappa Alpha will attempt to strike mid- 
way between these two courses. 

From the Surplus Commodities Corporation it will get 
foods to distribute free. Educational work on the value 
of gardens will be inaugurated. 

This summer a trailer kitchen goes along with the 
clinic. Its primary purpose: to educate the colored man to 
life-saving foods which today are utterly foreign to him. 
This job will be difficult, perhaps as difficult as it would 
be to educate Iowa farmers to eat bird’s-nest soup. But 
Dr. Ferebee thinks it can be done. At the psychologi- 
cal moment—the end of the day when they are hungry— 
the new foods will be distributed. 

Getting planters to allot space for kitchen gardens and 
persuading the Negroes to plant them will also be diffi- 
cult. Four years is the usual time required to educate a 
man to raise a garden. By creating an appetite for new 
foods, the group hopes to cut down this time. 

These self-sacrificing women have done an enormous 
amount of good. They furnish personal contact which 
is an essential complement to the wide scale educational 
work done by Rosenwald, the anti-malaria campaign of 
WPA, and the syphilis drive put on by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. This fact is appreciated by alert planters. 
The group has been invited to other states. 

Locally, the impact of their vigorous effort is profound. 
Large Negro attendance at free syphilis clinics is due 
largely to Alpha Kappa Alpha work. A fraternal organi- 
zation in the town of Mound Bayou, now health-con- 
scious, dropped plans to build an office building. Funds 
earmarked for this purpose are going to build a 50-bed 
hospital. A health insurance plan is also under way. 

For her part, Dr. Ferebee feels amply repaid for all 
her effort when a child who was weak and spindly re- 
turns well and healthy for a check-up the next year. 
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Democracy in Flood Control 


THE LESSON OF HILL, N. H. 


Moperator TWoMBLy ANNOUNCED THE 
vote—74 in favor, 4 against. It was on 
Article 12 of the town warrant of Hill, 
N. H., “to see if the town will vote to 
authorize the selectmen to borrow the 
sum indicated in Article 11.” Article 11, 
which had just been adopted unani- 
mously, appropriated “the sum of $50,- 
000 for acquiring and_ redeveloping 
public facilities at the new village site.” 
The people of Hill, in town meeting, 
had given the “go ahead” signal to a 
step marking a new venture in New 
England democracy. This happened on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 12, 1940. 
Moderator Twombly went right on. 
“Article 135 quoth hens to seesat ane 
Well, what is this all about? 

I yield to Frederick P. Clark, director 
of the New Hampshire State Planning 
Commission, in whom the people of 
Hill had placed their faith as a wise 
consultant and a true friend when their 
town appeared to be doomed by the big 
Franklin Dam. His official statement 
defined the problem: 


When the federal government initiated 
its flood control program in 1938, the in- 
clusion of the flood control project at 
Franklin Falls, N. H., (on the Pemi- 
gewasset tributary of the Merrimack River) 
doomed the town of Hill, N. H., a com- 
munity of approximately 350 people. An 
old New England community, which re- 
ceived its grant in 1753, being settled in 
1768 and incorporated in 1778, it was no 
easy job for the people of the town to 
reconcile themselves to the abandonment 
of the homes which had served many 
generations. 


The village of Hill, in sharp contrast 
to its mame, is a valley settlement, 
located on the flat flood plain of the 
Pemigewasset River. This plain, with 
‘its adjacent river terraces, along the ten- 
mile stretch from Bristol down to the 
dam site just above Franklin Falls, 
makes an ideal place, from a strictly 
engineering standpoint, for the storage 
of flood waters from the rugged slopes 
of the nearby White Mountains. So it 
was selected by the army engineers to 
hold the spring floods and thereby lower 
the flood heights at other flood plain 
communities downstream. Chief among 
these are Manchester and Nashua in 
New Hampshire, and Lowell, Lawrence, 
and Haverhill in Massachusetts. 

Hill is one among many American 
upstream towns in the way of a national 
flood control program. Such towns, to 
date, have been doomed. Settlements 
disintegrate into their constituent in- 
dividual families, and families, on re- 
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ceipt of their “just compensation,” go 
their separate ways for good or ill. But 
the village of Hill decided not to dis- 
integrate. For several months before the 
town meeting the preparations had been 
going forward. 

Two jobs would have to be done: 
First, to acquire a new public layout for 
the new common or public square, for 
the new town hall, school, and other 
public buildings; second, to acquire a 
new private layout for the homes where 
the people would live, and also an area 
for the shops and mills. 

The first job could be done by town 
action, but not the second. So some of 
the folks got together and formed a 
voluntary non-profit corporation which 
they called the Hill Village Improve- 
ment Association, Inc. This the people 
(or most of them) joined as members. 
The affairs of the association were placed 
in the hands of nine directors, including 
George C. Mason, president, Paul W. 
Colby, treasurer, and Dana Rounds, sec- 
retary. The first job, which was decided 
upon at the town meeting, was placed 
in the hands of the three selectmen — 
Edward D. Amsden, chairman, Theo- 
dore S. Dickerson, and John J. Huse. 

The three selectmen and the nine 
directors of the association have now 
become a planning committee to find a 
new location and to lay out a new 
village. Several months ago they went 
to the State Planning Commission at 
Concord and got Director Fred Clark 
to come to Hill and talk it over with all 
the citizens affected. It was an exhibit 
of democracy from the very start. Fred 
Clark made it plain that he was there 
to “ask” and not to “tell”; if they really 
wanted to do this thing, and wanted 
his help, he would be glad to advise 
them how. They did want, and he did 
help. 

Several locations were examined and 
one was finally chosen a half mile dis- 
tant up on a partly wooded plateau on 
the west side of the river. Options on 
the area were obtained and a town plan 
was designed in the Planning Commis- 
sion’s office. New Hill Village will lie 
between the reservoir and a new through 
highway; it will demonstrate Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin’s three precepts — safety, 
efficiency, amenity. The school children 
will cross no highway traffic; the house- 
wives will have easy access to the mar- 
ket place; and the town will retain much 
of the character of the old New Eng- 
land village. Actual development is now 
under way—in charge of Herbert Per- 
son, formerly Clark’s assistant. 
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ity, there is a paul of life. What rengtit 


and manner thereof depends mightily ; 
on the stand taken in each crisis arising: | 


on life’s way. The will “to be”—to ge 
on living—is the measure of any true 
vitality. Hill has given proof of her» 
vitality. When crisis came she decided 
“to be”—and not ignobly die. She has | 
chosen the simple course of stepping ou q 
of the water and starting on a fresh. 
career. Such was the final decision in 

the town meeting on that Tuesday at 

ternoon in March. 


The meeting immediately took steps | 
to clinch the good start made for a | 


closer and stronger community life than, 
the town had formerly enjoyed. 

Thus Article 15 “to see if the town™ 
will vote to authorize the board off, 
selectmen to have prepared by . . .? 


qualified personnel the necessary plans |), 


for public facilities at the new village — 
site and after public hearing to adopt — 
said plans. . . . ” Unanimously adopted. — 

And Article 16 “to see if the town will — 
vote to elect a zoning commission of 


three to study the zoning of the new — 


village site and make a report to the 
town. ...” Unanimously adopted. 
These two articles taken together con- 

stituté’a planning charter for the new — 
village. Article 15 applies to the “public — 
facilities” 
“ce td $ ” 
new village site. 


and Article 16 to the whole : 
In each case special — 


) 


advice is called for: by experts or “quali- — 
fied personnel” in the case of public fa- ~ 


cilities; and by an elected commission in — 
In | 


the case of the whole village site. 


both cases the people themselves, in town - 


meeting, are to have the final word. 


The town meeting at Hill voted to | 
stay assembled during these critical — 


times. Under Article 18 “to transact any 


other business that may legally come be- | 


fore said meeting” they voted to adjourn 
until the second Tuesday in April (the 
9th). By repeating this process the peo- 
ple may reassemble each month and 
thereby remain in session for such period 
as they deem wise. 

The session of March 12 had taken 
the full day. It was a day of hope for 
American democracy. There was order, 
strict attention, pertinent questioning 
from the floor and accurate answering 
from the selectmen; there was pointed 
comment and discussion, with normal 
heat and ample humor; there was no 
lost time; there was luncheon served by 
the townswomen whose clean and savory 
cooking matched their statesmanship. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


This little town of Hill seems to 
have builded greater than it knows. It 
has evoked a set of man-sized questions. 
Fred Clark in his statement remarks 
that this project is likely to have “a 
considerable influence on community 
planning elsewhere in the state.” Its in- 
fluence bids fair to be wider than the 
state; and to be of regional caliber as 
well as village gauge. Let us look at a 
couple of these Hill-evoked questions. 


NorTE THIS VERY SIGNIFICANT PARAGRAPH 
in Fred Clark’s official statement: 


Due to the nationwide attention focused 
on the rebuilding of the town of Hill, the 
people of the town expect that the attrac- 
tiveness of the new village and the good 
financial condition of the town will bring 
new residents as a result. To date several 
specific inquiries have been received asking 
lot prices and proposed building restric- 
tions. 

“Specific inquiries” of this sort raise 
the question of outsiders. This question 
raises others—indeed an avalanche of 
them. Should Hill, considered as a civic 
household, adopt outside children to add 
to her own? This might be well. But 
suppose this led to more? The more the 
merrier, we might say, provided there be 
room within the household truly to care 
for them. 

Two questions are here raised: 


1. What shall newcomers do to earn 
their living? Here arises the whole matter 
of the economic development of this sec- 
tion of New England, a matter too large 
to enter in this article. 


The momentous town meeting at Hill, N. H., 
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2. Where, provided they can earn a 
living, shall newcomers live in case the 
new village site should reach capacity? 
This is a matter which may be briefly 
entered in this article. 

If the community of Hill is indeed 
to live on as a real community it must 
now take special measures, not against 
drowning or disintegration, but against 
that common disease of American towns, 
cancerous expansion. To avoid this is a 
simple matter. Set a limit on the map 
to the community’s expansion. Draw a 
“greenbelt” all around it—an open space 
of public land if need be—to prevent 
the sprawling of development and the 
loss of self-identity. 

Growth is a different process from ex- 
pansion. Central New Hampshire, 
through a saner use of her rich re- 
sources, is doubtless capable of provid- 
ing habitation for more people. If so, 
increase of population can and should 
be guided, not by fewer and oversized 
massings but by more and proper-sized 
communities. Should Hill be confronted 
with a surplus of newcomers let her by 
all means welcome them, but first find 
them jobs, and next provide to house 
them in another household. 


Upstream vs. Downstream 


WHILE THE PRESENT VILLAGE OF HILL Is 
a small, upstream flood plain settlement, 
Lowell, Mass., is a large, downstream 
flood plain settlement. Hill contains 350 
people, and Lowell 100,000. The reser- 


voir site above Franklin Falls was chosen 


for the principal reason of giving flood 
protection to the downstream communi- 
ties; and especially for the benefit of the 
five largest—Manchester, Nashua, Lo- 
well, Lawrence, and Haverhill—contain- 
ing more than four fifths of the val- 
ley’s property values. 

The Franklin Falls site appeared to be 
the most suitable one for all-around re- 
gional purposes; and no substantial op- 
position to it appears to have been made. 
Hill gracefully bowed to the larger needs 
vf the total regional program; but, re- 
fusing to be doomed, decided to move 
out of the way of rational progress. 

In the case, therefore, of this little 
New Hampshire community of Hill, up- 
stream interests conceded to downstream 
interests. 

In the case of another little New 
Hampshire community, Contoocook, it 
was just the other way round: down- 
stream interests conceded to upstream 1n- 
terests. 

A reservoir site was located tentative- 
ly in 1938 by the federal War Depart- 
ment at Riverhill, near the mouth of the 
Contoocook River, another tributary of 
the Merrimack. Such a reservoir would 
have flooded out the village of Contoo- 
cook located on the tributary a few miles 
above the dam site. Local opposition 
was raised at several public hearings. 
New Hampshire democracy here also 
got to work; the matter was reconsid- 
ered by federal as well as local authority; 
the New Hampshire legislature passed 
an act consenting to federal reservoirs 
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when the townsfolk acted on the proposition to re-plan their town on a new site 
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on stated sites which carefully omitted 
the Riverhill site. And so a decision was 
reached that the Contoocook site was 
not suitable, after all, for all-around re- 
gional purposes. 

This decision amounted basically to 
graceful, if not wholly conscious, bows 
on the part of Manchester and the other 
downstream settlements, to the rights 
and interests of Contoocook and the 
other upstream settlements. As with 
Hill, so with Contoocook—each _prac- 
ticed democracy; each saw itself in the 
perspective of a rational regional devel- 
opment; and each in her own way re- 
fused to be doomed. 


Other River Towns Decide to Move 


New HampsHIRE RIVER TOWNS ARE NOT 
the only river towns refusing to be 
doomed. Hill, though the pioneer in 
various ways, holds no monopoly on 
community mobility. Other river towns 
throughout the country are beginning to 
think, and act, with regard to stepping 
out of the flood zones, natural or man- 
made. One of these is Greenville, on the 
St. Francis River in southeastern Mis- 
souri. Greenville, as with Hill, is 
doomed by a reservoir and is preparing 
to move out. But there are other mobile 
river towns which belong to a different 
category from any of the towns men- 
tioned. 

Two of these are of record. They are 
Leavenworth, Ind. and Shawneetown, 
I]l.—both on the lower Ohio River. [See 
“Shawneetown Climbs a Hill,” Survey 
Graphic, November 1938.] Each of these 
towns, as with Hill, N. H., decided to 
move to higher ground; each of them, 
as with Hill, was doomed by an influx 
of water if it remained where it lay; 
but with these Ohio River towns the 
prospective influx of water was due to 
the inevitable forces of nature and not, 
as with Hill, to the rational acts of man. 

All towns or portions of towns, little 
or big, whether a Shawneetown or a 
Cincinnati, in the downstream stretches 
of the Ohio River flood plain (or of any 
‘other flood plain) are subject to periodic 
flooding. 

Man can curb nature, within limits. 
He can bottle up so much water in man- 
made storage reservoirs. He can cause 
the forests and the' grasses to grow and 
retard the surplus flows. This he should 
do and is slowly getting around to do. 
But man cannot curb nature altogether. 

This situation is of concern to all uses 
of the flood plain—agricultural, timber 
growing, transportation, manufacture, 
trade, residence. These can thrive, for 
worse or better, in between the flood 
crests, except the uses requiring perma- 
nent plant for storage, working, or 
dwelling purposes—excep?, that is, urban 
or community development (in short, 
plant and housing). 

The typical river flood plain consists 
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of an upper and a lower level, like New 
York’s Grand Central Terminal. The 
upper level, roughly speaking, is safe 
and legitimate for the said town and 
city use; the lower level, roughly speak- 
ing, really belongs to the river and ‘not 
to man. 

There was a time when plant and 
housing were required to take their 
chances on the lower level. This was in 
the passenger steamboat days when the 
wharf was the platform of commerce, 
and in the waterwheel days when the 
waterpower grist or saw mill was a 
necessity. But in these days of motorcars 
and high tension power lines, the need 
of the wharf, of the streamside mill, and 
of their accessories, is reduced to the 
minimum. 


Look AGAIN THEN AT THE FLOOD PLAIN 
levels through the eyes of modern inven- 
tion. The presence of flood water on the 
upper level is an invasion of the realm 
of man; the presence of plant and hous- 
ing on the lower level is a trespass on 
the domain of the river. 

Any downstream town, or any portion 
of a town, that insists on squatting on 
the lower flood plain level partakes of 
amphibian character and defies the laws 
of fluvial physics. If not doomed to ex- 
tinction it is doomed, despite the irra- 
tional efforts of man, to the eternal 
recurrent irritation of becoming a civic 
refugee and a drain upon the body 
politic. 

Certain of such towns apparently have 
wearied of this constant scourge. They 
have come at last to recognize their 
doom, and to face it in terms of modern 
virile action instead of the old inertia. 
Each one of them, like Hill, N. H., re- 
fuses in its own way to be doomed. 

Hill’s will “to be” has revealed a simi- 
lar will in others. Like herself, several 
of her sister towns have been cited for 
doomdom, but all have reversed their 
designated fate. These towns fall into 
three classes: 


Hill, N. H—doomed by circumstances. An 
upstream flood plain community happening 
to lie within the site of a reservoir required 
for legitimate downstream protection; up- 
stream interests concede to downstream; 
the town released by retaining its integrity 
and moving out of the needed area. 


Contoocook, N. H—man-doomed pro tem. 
An upstream flood plain community within 
the site of a projected reservoir found on 
reconsideration to be unsuitable for all- 
around regional purposes; downstream in- 
terests concede to upstream; the town 
released by maintaining its right to stay 
intact as an inherent element of the 
region’s life. 


Shawneetown, Ill—nature-doomed ad in- 
finitum. A downstream flood plain com- 
munity subject to periodic floods, recogniz- 
ing finally its plight and releasing itself 
by moving out of the danger zone. 
Leavenworth, Ind., is also of this class. 


Self-Evacuation vs. Eviction 


THE MoRE SHAWNEETOWNS AND LEAVE : i 
worths we have the less need will ther: 
be for the Contoocooks and the Hills] 


from their own free will and wisdom 
remove themselves from the wake of th» 
natural flood path, the fewer upstrean) 
towns to be confronted with the prospec) 
of being artificially flooded out. The, 
more self-evacuation on the part of the} 
Shawneetowns and Leavenworths, the 
less need of prospective eviction for the’ 
Contoocooks and Hills. Self-evacuation 
as an act of self-government, is the grea 
lesson taught by these towns. 

The towns just named are not all on’ 
one river. But this fact does not affect ° 


towns downstream on any typical river 
squatting on the lower level of the flood +; 

plain, are trespassing on land belonging: ||; 
essentially to the river and its food flow. 
On the other hand, the Contoocooks and 
the Hills upstream on the river are 
occupying land belonging presumably to: 
man and his activities. If all the Shaw- | 
neetowns and Leavenworths would prac- 
tice self-evacuation and relieve thereby ,| 
the demand for reducing flood heights_ | 
in the downstream lower level, then | 
fewer Contoocooks and Hills would be | 
asked to leave their presumably rightful | 
habitations. 1 

I say presumably. It may be and often — 

is the case that the upper level of the © 
downstream flood plain (which belongs ~ 
to man and not the river) requires, for 
its legitimate protection, a reservoir up- 
stream on land of less all-around re- 
gional value than the land on the ~ 
downstream upper level. In such a case_ | 
the Hills may legitimately be asked to | 
leave their habitation and to practice ~ 
self-evacuation. Otherwise the presump- 
tion stands—and the Contoocooks are — 
right in their contention that they be © 
allowed to stay on their own long-chosen ~ 
ground. 


Opportunity Out of Calamity 


AND sO IT COMES TO PASS THAT THE 
little town of Hill, N. H., has builded 
greater than it knew. It has let loose 
a flood of vast and complex questions. 
It and its sister towns may have started 
a new kind of American migration, a 
civic movement from sites and areas of 
less habitable value to those of greater 
habitable value. This is a movement of 
towns and not of individuals. Its essence 
is the civic will “to be.” This will has 
arisen from within. Whether we call it 
self-evacuation or self-mobility or self- 
identity the point is, it is se/f. Out of 
calamity has come opportunity. Out of 
the exigencies of floods and their control 
has come about what may prove to be 
an epochal experiment in local  self- 
government and in a nation’s democracy. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


‘When the Things of the Spirit...” 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


N THE COURSE OF OUR OWN PREPARATION FOR “THE OTHER 
orld War”’—that of 1914-18 which we now see to have 
een only the overture to the one now absorbing the 
nergies of the whole world—we organized the Commit- 
tee on Public Information of which George Creel, a 
veteran and able journalist, was made chairman. Its 
essential job, in purpose like that of the totalitarian propa- 
ganda departments though with vastly less authority and 
mischievous implications of both spirit and method, was 
to build up, maintain and inspire the public morale; to 


"| forge and unify the American sense of purpose—by the 
-Wdistribution of public information, the creation in the 
| press of a cooperating voluntary censorship, the establish- 


ment and nourishment of unity in the state of mind of 


Probably the most effective, certainly the most per- 
manently and constructively useful of its activities to this 
end was that of its Division of Foreign Language In- 
formation, which with uncanny wisdom was put under 
the direction of Josephine Roche. From the beginning 
she saw whole the depth, the horizons, the significance, 
the permanent value of her opportunity, and took full 
advantage of it. The primary function and technique of 
this service were embodied particularly in the supply, in 
their own languages and especially through their own 
foreign language newspapers in all parts of the country, 
to our naturalized citizens and as yet unnaturalized fel- 
low-residents of foreign origin—our “Americans by 
choice”—of information about our government and its 
policies and activities as affecting themselves; not only 
with reference to the war but in general. To help ac- 
quaint them with.“the American way of life.” Quickly 
and naturally this expanded to report upon the work of 
the Red Cross, the YMCA, YWCA, and all other agencies 
cooperating with the government, the army and navy. 
Thence it grew to include a wide sweep of information 
both general and technical for farmers, housewives, par- 
ents, teachers . . . innumerable things designed to help 
the would-be American to understand and utilize in- 
telligently the ways and means of his adopted country, 
to realize the privileges and opportunities before him. 


Incidentally there developed an extraordinary diverse 
personal service of help to the newcomers in their in- 
dividual, family, and group problems. It took on a 
thousand forms, according to the circumstances of each 
case; from Ellis Island and other places of arrival to the 
remotest farmlets and settlers’ cabins in the Far West. 
This exceedingly human and humane agency of Uncle 
Sam came to be a kind of foster-father, big brother, friend 
and guide to the bewildered folk of many origins, strug- 
gling to get a footing in the home of their adoption. 

It was inevitable and corollary that very soon these 
activities would disclose the twin necessity of helping the 
native-born, the naturally supercilious “Old Stock,” to 
understand and appreciate their new neighbors from other 
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HROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


lands; to realize the value and importance of the human 
and cultural gifts that they were bringing to enrich the 
common life. This is if possible more difficult, because 
of the primitive instinct, inherent as it were in proto- 
plasm, leading all creatures to suspect the stranger; to- 
gether with the naive reluctance to share advantages 
with newcomers. 


Nevertheless all these endeavors prospered exceedingly. 
So brilliantly did they justify themselves that when the 
war ended and the prodigious expanse of military and 
civilian war-activities began swiftly to contract toward 
normalcy, it seemed unthinkable that this service should 
be abandoned. Under the urgent pleading of Miss Roche, 
a group of those who understood its value (it was my 
privilege to be among them) undertook to inspire and 


' gather support for its continuance. We were successful, 


and for more than twenty years, under the directorship 
first of Miss Roche herself and since her retirement in 
1923 to assume other activities in the public service under 
the equally, if possible more, effective leadership of her 
assistant and successor Read Lewis, the Foreign Language 
Information Service has carried on . . . in my judgment 
far and away the most far-reaching and intelligent agency 
in the field of Americanization in the best sense of that 
much abused expression. 


For more than twenty years “Mr. Flis” [compound of 
the initials of its name] as the Service has come to be 
affectionately known by the tens of thousands of its 
foreign-born friends, has been telling them in their own 
languages about American life and institutions. I cannot 
describe its work better than in its own words: 


It has sent weekly educational articles, in nineteen lan- 
guages, to some 900 foreign language publications in the 
United States. It has put the immigrant in touch with our 
schools and libraries. It has assisted hundreds of thousands 
of them to become citizens. It has told the immigrant about 
our industries, occupational training, accident prevention, 
how to choose a farm, American farming methods. It has 
reached the immigrant mother, interpreting American stand- 
ards of living, telling her about American food, labor-saving 
devices, the care of children. It has waged a continuous bat- 
tle for better health and hygiene, helping health agencies to 
reach the immigrant home. Year after year it has reiterated 
the story of American democracy and civil liberties. It has 
assisted immigrant organizations to develop educational work 
and to make contacts with American agencies. It has served 
as a national “information desk” for newcomers in every 
state, helping to solve the difficulties faced in a strange coun- 
try, to unite families, to encourage naturalization. It has sup- 
plied hundreds of local agencies with the information neces- 
sary to advise immigrants. It has worked closely with the de- 
partments of the federal government in furthering education 
and adjustment. It has opposed unjust anti-alien bills and 
urged legislation to facilitate citizenship and fair play. It 
has sought to overcome prejudice and intolerance against the 
foreign-born, to interpret the immigrant to America. It has 
answered thousands of inquiries from students and teachers. 
It has sent material about the foreign-born, their problems 
and contributions, to the English language press, schools, and 
libraries. It has fostered interest in the folk arts, and en- 
couraged the foreign-born to preserve and contribute the best 
of their native culture to American life. 
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IN IFs OWN worbs, I sat. IN FACT, THAT PARAGRAPH Is 
lifted from the first pamphlet published by the Common 
Council for American Unity, the new name under which 
“Mr. Flis” will operate henceforth, with all the old spirit 
and technique but upon an even broader platform. “The 
new name,” says this declaration of its purpose, principles, 
and spirit, “marks a new emphasis and direction in the 
work itself: less emphasis on the education and assimila- 
tion of the immigrant and more emphasis on the educa- 
tion and assimilation of all of us into an America which 
accepts all its citizens, whatever their national or racial 
origins, as equal partners in American soctety.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

With unqualified, undiminished fervor, on the basis 
of intimate knowledge of its work from the beginning, 
I bespeak for this new-old “Mr. Flis” the continued and 
if possible increased support of all who have backed it 
in the past, together with that of new contributors who 
sense the vital need, in these days of unprecedented stress 
and divisive forces of all kinds, of American unity against 
all comers within and without who threaten the essen- 
tials of our American life. I know of no enterprise in 
which one may more effectively invest for the cultivation 
and maintenance of all that we mean by “America.” Any- 
way I recommend sending to the Common Council for 
American Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
for its initial pamphlet. It is rich in information and in- 
spiration, and sets forth convincingly the need of the 
moment and of the future for the fulfilling of the destiny 
of the “America” that is to be. 


IN ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT AND OPPORTUNE OF THE 
remarkably well-informed, compact and cogent periodical 
World Affairs Pamphlets* of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, William T. Stone as principal author defines the 
alternatives to which the world situation limits “Amer- 
ica’s Choice” between, on the one hand, a truculent pro- 
gram of virtual imperialism at least within the Western 
Hemisphere, certain to alienate our Latin-American 
neighbors and throw them into the arms of the European 
dictators; or a blissfully oblivious “business as usual” 
policy, with individual American firms and corporations 
aimlessly competing among themselves for profits from 
trading in an imaginary atmosphere of “appeasement” 
with the new rulers of Europe—oblivious of the fact that 
the dealings must be with a government-controlled and 
-centralized economy; and on the other hand, “a dynamic 
policy organized under democratic control,” of develop- 
ment of resources and integration of production under a 
national or regional plan despite its infringement upon 
the traditional rights of individuals or groups. Empha- 
sizing the obvious futility and inevitable failure of either 
of the first two, Mr. Stone declares as to the last that “ 
say that these measures cannot be taken without trans- 
forming this country into a dictatorship is to deny that 
democracy is capable of planning, even for its own sur- 
vival... . The threat of a Nazi Europe for the United 
States is more than military, and more than economic; 
it is also a threat to the fundamental beliefs and institu- 
tions of the American people. Our ability to meet this 
threat will depend above all on the willingness of the 


American people to make sacrifices, to impose self-disci- 
* AMERICA’S CHOICE TODAY, by William T. Stone and the Re- 
search Staff of the F.P.A. New York: Foreign Policy Association World 


Affairs Pamphlets No. 9, July 1940. 47 pp., with maps. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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pline, and to achieve unity of purpose, 
only of creating military and economic defenses, but al 
of reforming our own society.” 
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ALL VERY WELL, AND PERFECTLY TRUE. Bur THIS INDISPEN || 
able unity of purpose in outward defense and inwar: 
reform cannot be achieved by whatever stupendous 
nancial expenditures, patriotic ballyhoo, or military drill 
It is a thing of the spirit, of individuals and of the socias 
entity, in this country or any other. We cannot haw 
such unity, or any unity at all, while, as “Mr. Flis” put! 
it, “millions of Americans do not feel that they are full 
accepted, do not feel at home, culturally and spiritua 
. . . oppressed by feelings of inferiority, subject to mor, 
or less subtle discrimination, alternately ‘loud’ or back, 
ward, underneath uncertain and confused.” 
It cannot be said too often or too emphatically thay 
there is no anthropological, ethnological, or otherwise) 
scientific foundation for Hitler’s perhaps most destructive: lit 
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and poisonous idea of inherent racial superiority, with hi«| 


wholly imaginary “Aryan race’—a “German race” itis 
acme—as the highest embodiment of it. This goes like- 
wise for the equally mythical Nordic and Anglo-Saxory 
“races.” The so-called Anglo-Saxons are about the most. 
heterogeneous ethnical hash on earth; more so if possible: 
than our inextricably mingling American selves, every day, 
becoming more so. 

Cone: the mere statistics. Of our white population, 
more than forty million are foreign-born or children of 


foreign-born. (Our census takes no account of the mil-: 


lions of their grandchildren, intermingled beyond pos- 
sible analysis.) The naturalized foreign-born number up- 
ward of fourteen million, to say nothing of 3,500,000 of 
resident aliens without even “first papers.” The forty 
million include 7,000,000 of German origin, 4,500,000 of 
Italian. Between seven and eight million of Polish, Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, Czech, Slovak, Jugoslav and other Slavic- 
stocks; 3,500,000 of Irish; 3,000,000 of Scandinavian; 1,- 


500,000 each of Mexican and French or French-Canadian. - 


Half a million each of Dutch, Swiss, Finnish, Hungarian, - 
Lithuanian ... and so on; from the point of view of © 
“racial purity” the figures are appalling. The traditional 
“Old Stock,” Anglo-Saxon, Nordic, Aryan—call what you 


-will its pseudo-racial character—simply is not sufficiently 


numerous in the picture to take on or even dominate the 
job. All attempts to do so merely aggravate the disunity. 
“Old Stock” willy-nilly must lower its nose, get its head 
down out of the clouds and its feet on the ground, and 
begin to recognize that whatever is done must be done 
by all of us working together for the country that we 
love because it is ours; ours because we have made and 
must save it, if saved it may be, together. 

The essential conditions for being a People—somewhere 
says Renan—are “to have a common glory in the past, 
a common will in the present; to have done great things 
together, to desire to do still greater.” Professor Ulysses 
G. Weatherly of Indiana University, quoting Renan thus 
before the American Sociological Society (Proceedings, 
Vol. V, on “The Racial Element in Social Assimilation”) 
sets forth the test for the completion of the nationalizing 
process: “When the things of the spirit are held in com- 
mon and cherished by all.” That is the tremendous task 
and ideal toward which we must set our course. It will 
take a lot of doing. 
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New England Afterglow 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


@ NEW ENGLAND: Inpran SuMMeER, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 557 
pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THE COLORS ARE AUTUMNAL, THE MOOD ELEGIAC IN THIS SEC- 
ond study by Van Wyck Brooks of the seasons in the New 
England literary almanac. After the Civil War, the flower- 
ing of the sages and poets, of the storytellers and historians, 
was almost by; Boston was fulfilled of a mission; the suc- 
cessors were second-growth men who claimed the glory of a 
J tradition whereas their fathers had created one by a living 
4 faith. That faith included three elements, as Mr. Brooks so 
wisely points out: growth in the great tradition of the Revo- 
lution, close relationship to the soil, the reading and study of 
the classics. 

By 1866 when William Dean Howells arrived in “Dr. 
Holmes’s Boston,” the still unbreached citadel of American 
culture, these sources of inspiration were drying up. The 
sprawling democracy of post-Civil War years no longer in- 
spired the young men but left them bewildered and often 
contemptuous both of the nation and themselves. The simple- 
strong country and sea life was replaced by an urban, in- 
dustrial, money-making tumult over which the false goddess, 
Success, was sovereign. The classics of literature no longer 
furnished “great patterns of behaviour” but provided cults 
and clubs with what were mostly avenues of escape. New 
England was bewildered, bereft of the old unity of spirit, 
unready yet for a full share in the new struggle for democ- 
racy. 

This panorama of fifty years to 1915 when Mr. Brooks 
discovers signs of a new Spring is recorded in this massive 
achievement of literary history and criticism. So rich and 
full-packed is this permanent contribution to the history of 
American culture that to cover it in a review is impossible. 
But you who delighted in “The Flowering of New England” 
will find: restorations of the broad backgrounds, decade by 
decade; the main trends defined and traced, principally 
around symbol names, Howells, Henry and William James, 
Henry Adams; a set of brilliant critical essays; and an album 
of sharp sketches of minor talents, unknown or half-for- 
gotten for most of us, that contributed many a useful bit, 
or at least, revealed pungent and amusing characters. To 
make them live again is not the least of Mr. Brooks’ achieve- 
ments. 

All this is based on superb scholarship, and on a literary 
perspective as encompassing as any American has ever held 
in his mind’s eye, both enriched by a quiet humor, incisive 
epigrams of summation, and a harvest of quotations so 
pungent that I kept falling off the page for them into foot- 
notes where I regret some are buried. This doubtless is for 
economy of space, as is the massing of fact on fact, and 
name on name, in evidence for certain views, until the effect 
is of an inventory. Perhaps that also explains the two-page 
paragraphs at times; they secure a unity unknown to our 
vile modern snippets of few lines, but discipline our atten- 
tion with Puritan rigor. In his future studies of our litera- 
ture happily promised by Mr. Brooks, will he please write 
down to our laziness and ignorance a little? He o’er-compli- 
ments our zeal and learning. 

He cannot overestimate our gratitude for the noble critical 
standards he upholds and applies with uncompromising 
honesty tempered by the understanding that comes from 
complete knowledge of the times and the purpose and gifts 
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of a man. He is neither debunker nor eulogist, but because 
he has in mind a firmly conceived scale of values, he ranks 
men wisely with credit for their deeds, and no scamping of 
their failure. If, over all, his judgments are stern it is be- 
cause he compares the disillusion, skepticism, escapism, the 
often trivial, dilettante, and decorative modes of this age 
with the sunlit courage, wisdom, independence, and unity 
of the giants of The Flowering. Compared with them our 
own sad day is pretty empty, too. 

Indeed there is warning for us against some of the blind 
alleys their bewilderment led New Englanders into. One 
was to try to live in the reflected glory of a tradition without 
making one for themselves, unconsciously. Another was the 
flight into the past, and to other lands that seemed nobler 
and lovelier than their own. England, ever near Boston, 
proved no Paradise for Henry James; nor did the restless 
Henry Adams and others who wandered to Japan or the 
South Seas find peace. The retreat to the past bore many 
splendid fruits in scholarship, collections, museums, and 
translation, but these did not restore to Boston her Athenian 
glory. That requires men of faith in their times and fellows. 
Boston was divided into Browning sections like the wards of 
towns, and Dante was adopted almost as a native son. Yet 
the genius of Emily Dickinson—to whom Mr. Brooks gives 
a chapter as warm and delicate and lovely in style as it is 
kind and wise in judgments—did not move in the great 
realms. 

Concern for esthetics likewise did not resolve their doubts 
though it surely raised American standards of taste. Charles 
Eliot Norton’s services to the arts receive perfect justice, with 
an added comment from William James that this next of 
kin for so many literary estates handled such things better 
than if he had been “the real thing.” There is bite in this, 
as in the acid etching of Senator Cabot Lodge who was the 
“end of the spent tradition” of the scholar in politics, and 
“wore the mask of his forbears, the elder statesmen, who 
found their models in Plutarch while he found his in the 
busts of the elder statesmen.” 

Even the stern-simple religious creed of New England 
was watered down by the search for colorful ritual, Nirvana 
out of esoteric Eastern cults, or mental healing through 
Christian Science. Seekers were everywhere, but they could 
not rediscover the main pathway. And as religious impulse 
failed so, likewise, did the reformist spirit. 


So RUNS THIS INTERPRETATION OF THE CHANGES IN THE NEW 
England spirit. This is true literary history; so happily we 
are spared the Marxist canon, though due note is made of 
the influence of industry, the factory system, the new im- 
migration, the abandoned farms. Nor does Mr. Brooks resort 
to the psychological rigamarole of Puritan inhibitions and 
neuroses. There were eccentric and frustrated souls, but his 
concern is with the psychology of a region, and the attitudes 
in people that had common origins and consequences. He 
makes no genuflection before Saint Karl or Saint Sigmund. 

In all this is not a melancholy book, but one of warmth 
and color that recognizes how much of worth in letters and 
life was harvested in this Indian Summer. It is just and fair 
and informed, to be read for its main themes, and returned 
to often for excursions of pure delight. Yet it leaves the 
reader in a mood of sober interrogation. What happened 
to New England? In sum, a mysterious impulse to record in 
words a divine yearning for goodness, beauty, and a just and 
democratic society in which the individual could realize him- 
self, fulfilled itself, and slowly waned in power for the 
children who felt their loss, but could not repair it, or find 
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solace in any of the lesser strivings they courageously made. 
Can this happen to all America? Can we learn from New 
England how to preserve the faith? One of her sons, Henry 
Adams, skeptic and malcontent that he was, at least defined 
our need—that for some kind of unity that can order and 
guide life in a time of confusing multiplicity. This study is 
a kind of challenge for us to seek this moral unity again. 


Canada’s Increasing Importance 


CANADA: AMERICA’S PROBLEM, by John MacCormac. Viking Press. 
287 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIS PENETRATING AND READABLE BOOK, BY THE CANADIAN 
correspondent of the New York Times from 1934 to 1939, 
divides into two sections: the first is an analysis of the inter- 
national significance of Canada, especially to the United 
States; the second combines a description of Canada and 
her problems with an appraisal of her success in meeting 
those problems. 

Perhaps no one has estimated quite so highly the impor- 
tance of Canada in world politics. Without her, declares 
Mr. MacCormac, Britain cannot fight a major war since 
Canada holds the western bases necessary for the convoy 
of North American products to Europe. At the same time 
her membership in the British Empire, while enjoying the 
protection of the Monroe Doctrine, puts the United States 
in the anomalous position of protecting a belligerent while 
professing neutrality. Her importance to the United States, 
moreover, is likely to become greater as a result of the 
present war from which Canada will probably emerge with 
a developed industrial system and an immensely powerful 
air force. If the British Empire survives, its center of gravity 
may even pass to Canada. That this would raise complex 
problems in Canadian-American relations is self-evident. 

Mr. MacCormac’s discussion of Canada’s politics is severely 
critical. In external affairs she has failed to exert the in- 
fluence of which she is capable. Internally, the great aims 
of her policy remain insecurely attained. The French and 
English have not been fused into one nation, population 
growth has been slow and the British element in the popula- 
tion has declined. Spiritually dependent on Great Britain 
and overshadowed by her American neighbor, Canada is 
portrayed as not yet having found her soul. 

No one interested in politics should fail to read this book. 
Those who are unfamiliar with Canada will find it a good 


introduction. Others will find in it much discriminating 
comment. 

Barnard College T. P.. PEarpon 
Private Power 

- POWER IN TRANSITION, by Ernest R. Abrams. Scribner’s. 318 pp. 


Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


No pHaAsE oF THE New Dear HAS CAUSED MORE CONTROVERSY 
than the federal development of vast sources of hydroelectric 
power. It was public debate of this issue which first boosted 
Wendell L.. Willkie into national prominence. Mr. Abrams 
now reviews the power program of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration and arrives at many of the same conclusions as Mr. 
Willkie. 

Unfortunately this book is not a realistic appraisal of the 
many millions of dollars which the government has recently 
invested in such projects as Norris, Bonneville, Shasta, and 
Grand Coulee Dams. “On the whole,” writes Mr. Abra 
“the record of privately owned electric utilities in the United 
States has been one in which all unbiased Americans may 
well take pride.” The book is dedicated to proving this 
contention. 

There are some significant omissions. In citing the great 
number of electrified farms in 1938, Mr. Abrams. disregards 
the huge increase in this respect since 1933 as a result of such 
New Deal agencies as the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the TVA. The Seattle public power plant, which 
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has the same rates as competing private companies, is dis | 
cussed at length. There is no mention of the Taco 
public power plant, 42 miles away, which charges t 
lowest electric rates in the country. Considerable space 
devoted to the inefhiciency of certain municipal and governs. 
ment projects, but the name of Samuel Insull does no 
even appear in the index. 

Three years ago M. L. Ramsay of the Rural Electrificatio 
Administration wrote a book called “Pyramids of Power.’ 
He discussed the long series of abuses by private powe 


of the New Deal. Mr. Abrams is but little concerne 
with this recent past. He believes that much of the presen 
federal activity in the power field is costly and wastefu 
duplication. And he forsees the possibility of government } 
ownership and control being extended to other enterprises, 
once the power business is brought to heel. 

The chief service Mr. Abrams has contributed ‘is th 
collating of a large amount of data. He has collected sta-, 
tistics and figures, and by the very size of some of these 
sums and quantities he has made a partial case for himself. |; 
Especially in a time of stress and crisis, such as today, the |), 
extension of federal authority must be carefully watched. | \ 
Yet Mr. Abrams fails to show where the Roosevelt power \j 


ie) 
program has committed any perilous infringements. In fact, ||, 


much of the program has been approved by a pre-New Deal ||, 
Supreme Court. AN 

One or two careless spots cast doubt on some of the. te 
research. For example, on page 45 Grand Coulee Dam pie 
listed as costing $393,000,000. At page 48 the cost has | 
jumped to $437,205,333. a 


Portland, Ore. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER |, 


Three Thirds of Higher Education 


THE COLLEGE CHARTS ITS COURSE, by R. Freeman Butts. 
Graw-Hill. 464 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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HunprEDS OF BOOKS ON HIGHER EDUCATION ARE WRITTEN 
every year, but most of them discuss some fractional part offi 
a fraction of administration, teaching, or research which, im- 
portant though it be, interests but few readers and illuminates 3, 
but a restricted area of educational activity. Such books | 
abound, and there is no wonder that they fail to pull the 
anthropologist from his hieroglyphics, the chemist from his _ jj 
retorts, and the zoologist from his microscope. These spe- }\s 
cialists and their scores of counterparts in other fields con-~ 
tinue to be ignorant of education in the broad because, alas, ||] 
few are the students who devote their scholarly arts to the jy 
underlying philosophies and historical facts of -education | 
per. se. 

An able and ambitious young man, Mr. Butts has set out — 
to be a scholar in the field of higher education. In this vol- 
ume he has singled out the core problem of nineteenth cen- ° 
tury higher education and has explored it backward to |! 
earlier centuries and forward into the fourth decade of the | 
twentieth century. In Mr. Butts’s judgment this core problem 3 
is the elective system originally brought to this country in ' 
1825 from. Germany by Professor George Ticknor of Har- 
vard and finally established in educational mechanics by 
President Charles W. Eliot. In his very careful and scholarly 
review of the history of the elective system, Mr. Butts has 
dug up the most exhaustive collection of contributions to the 
problem that have ever been brought together between the 
covers of one book. He has done a masterly job. 

In this volume can be found the historical and philosophi- 
cal background of the problems with which higher educa- 
tion today is struggling. The interested but inevitably naive 
layman and the specialized professor will find in Mr. Butts’s 
pages the most thorough discussion of these problems which, 
to the knowledge of the reviewer, has ever been written. Ne 

The reviewer has, however, one major criticism to make. 
Mr. Butts has been over-ambitious. He has attempted to do || 


fo much in one book. The issues which he discusses are so 
Verge and so overwhelming that of necessity he has had to 
lide over some problems which should have been handled 
Wt much greater length. In brief, Mr. Butts has done an ex- 
Wellent piece of work, but everything considered, his cage is 
o small for the tiger whose tail he has grasped. 

}Jamilton College W. H. Cow.ry 


4 peaking for Her People 

UR SOUTHWEST, by Erna Fergusson. Knopf. 376 pp. Maps and Photo- 
graphs. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

‘HE GROWING CURIOSITY OF AMERICANS REGARDING THEIR NA- 
ive land has resulted in a great increase of late in regional 
nd travel books; but as this curiosity has had no discernible 
‘Hocus, or perhaps too many foci, there has been a good deal 
bf floundering on the part of writers and publishers. It is 
pasy enough to write about Timbuctoo, but hard to write 
nbout home matters. Innocent readers have found themselves 
bogged down in antiquarianism, sentimentality, or economics, 
ociology, and history served up with statistics in indigestible 
olatefuls. “Our Southwest” leaps clear of nearly all these dif- 
iculties. The secret seems to be that the author never forgets 

hat the average reader is a human being. 

4} Miss Fergusson has written books on New Mexico, old 
exico, Guatemala, and Venezuela, and as additional prep- 
ration for “Our Southwest,” which is I think a remarkable 
“Pichievement, she has had long and rewarding experience with 
he public itself through lecturing and taking people on tours 
£ New Mexico and Arizona. She has now enlarged her ter- 
ain to include the country’s latest inhabitants along with its 
arliest, and added relevant portions of the other states which 
-an claim a share in the Southwest—Texas, Oklahoma, Color- 
ado, and perhaps California through Will Rogers. There is 
it good out-of-doors feeling in her pages. One seems to be rid- 
ing along in sun or storm, shown significant things, and told 
sfabout them by a woman born out here who knows what the 
problems of the people are, how they have risen from the 


MJher mind, and it is a mind liberal and unprejudiced, with an 
‘finclination towards optimism. I like the way she sidesteps the 
‘}purely picturesque, uses history and geology only to account 
‘for folkways, and maintains throughout a give and take of 
‘Jlively and enlightening anecdotes. 


‘I Sante Fe, N. M. 
The Fourth Estate 


‘(}NEWS AND THE HUMAN INTEREST STORY, by Helen MacGill 
Hughes. University of Chicago Press. 313 pp. Price $3, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


Hanret Lone 


DatLy NEWSPAPERS ONCE BUILT THEIR CIRCULATIONS ON THE 
reports they offered of the latest economic and political oc- 
|currences. That was before mass circulation, before the ap- 
| pearance of the penny press about a century ago. During the 
past century, human interest stories have gradually assumed 
greater and greater importance as noncontroversial circula- 
tion builders for our increasingly monopolistic dailies. 
| In a series of ten somewhat related essays, Mrs. Hughes 
Janalyzes the human interest aspect of the news and compares 
it with the human interest elements of broadside ballads, 
folk tales, popular books and magazines. It is too bad that 
she exhibits better acquaintance with the embalmed tradi- 
tions of newspaperdom than with the realities of current edi- 
torial practice. But even on the historical side, she neglects 
to examine such highly significant developments—from the 
human interest standpoint—as the rise of Saturday and Sun- 
day papers and of feature syndicates. 
It is amusing to find a sociologist (in her doctoral dis- 
sertation) showing how great editors molded the course of 
editorial “progress” and giving relatively slight attention to 
the manner in which life conditions molded the great editors. 
New York University Arrep McCune Ler 
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WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 


offers LECTURES by 


Sir Norman Angell 
Margaret Culkin Banning 
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Julien Bryan 
Edward Tomlinson 
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David Seabury 
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SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


THE WELCOME GUEST 


You'll enjoy your week-end and so will your hosts 
if you take them 


BOOKS! 


When the rain keeps you indoors, or when you 
seek relief from the strenuous life, relax with a 
book. Its company is never tiring, and its friendship 
is everlasting. 


Vacation time is book-reading time. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 
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The YOUTH OF NEW YORK CITY 


by Nettie Pauline McGill and 
Ellen Nathalie Matthews 


for WELFARE COUNCIL, N. Y. C. 


An important and unusual contribution to the under- 
standing of youth conditions in the metropolis, based 


on individual interviews of 10,000 boys and girls. 


Maps, charts and tables, (Tent.) $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANYe 


e@all bookstores 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, 
new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
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Send card now for Clarkson’s 1941 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. A 
short course in literature. The buying guide of 
300,000 book lovers. The answer to your Christmas gift 
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CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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HOW TO SELL ‘ci’ WRITE 


Tells you where to sell fiction, radio scripts—what 
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work with’typhus and complained, pleasantly, of som’ 
journalistic practices of which he disapproves. Dean Jame’ 
M. Landis, of the Law School, fed us sandwiches, beer, ang | 
excellent conversation about administrative law, labor, and / 
government. A visiting Englishman, I. A. Richards, ce) 
author with C. K. Ogden of “The Meaning of Meaning, 
talked so persuasively of semantics and Basic English tha’ 
some of the Nieman wives took up a serious study of Basic | 
And L. J. Henderson, the portly, bearded authority om 


Hans Zinsser (“Rats, Lice, and History”) told of his e| 
f 


Pareto and lots of other things, practically floored the grou)! 
with his exposition of the scientific method—supporting hiv 
thesis, oddly enough, with quotations from the Bible ane 
eighteenth century literature. : 

At no time did the Nieman Fellows suffer the pangs oj) 
boredom. Each of us was “associated” with one of the | 
undergraduate houses—a Harvard “house” is a not-too-large'| 
community dormitory, fully equipped with house master, <2) 
tutorial staff, dining hall and common rooms—where we 
could and usually did eat lunch, talk to various faculty) 
members, and take part in the Senior Common Room acti-( 
vities. In addition, there were house dinners, plays, concerts” 
cocktail parties and, of course, old-fashioned “bull sessions.’ // 
All these activities, combined with the Nieman dinners, the 
seminars, a special study group which Paul Sweezey lec) 
(plus an occasional poker party) helped make the academic | 
year anything but dull. Just to complicate things still furs 
ther, some of our faculty friends turned the tables neatly: 
and made us serve as guinea pigs by giving radio talks” 
taking part in round table discussions, and appearing before)| 
undergraduate meetings. 


i 


Reporters on Sabbatical 


NATURALLY THE YEAR WAS NOT DEVOTED WHOLLY TO THESE 
public appearances. Actually the more social side of the 
year served as a counterpoise to long hours of study spent 
deep in the stalls of the Widener Library or in one of the 
exceedingly comfortable libraries with which each house is 
equipped. Broadly speaking, we solved our own individual 
problems in our own ways. There were no regulations or 
restrictions. We were not required to attend classes, if we 
did not care to; nor did we need to take examinations 
(some of us did take exams at the mid-year, largely for our 
own amazement). We could have spent all our time at the 
movies. But the university assumed that we were adults, that 
we knew what we wanted, that we knew—or could find 
out—how to get at the rich resources the university boasts. 
Given this utter freedom, and given the various interests 
of the Nieman Fellows, it was small wonder that our indi- 
vidual programs differed widely. Some went to many classes 
with regularity, taking plentiful notes, doing all the sug- 
gested reading, sticking pretty close to the sort of program 
a graduate student might follow. Others used classes largely 
as listening posts and points of departure for programs which 
they had mapped out for themselves. At least four of us 
were seriously at work writing books and found this a won- 
derfully helpful discipline, since the university is so immense 
and offers so much that the big problem for a Nieman Fellow 
is the job of keeping his work within reasonable limits. 
(Even so, to digress, some of the Fellows found time to 
“sample” such widely varying fields as aesthetics and the- 
oretical physics.) When, as, and if we ran into problems, we 
could always drop in on faculty friends and demand that they 
explain things in words of one syllable. Though our pro- 


| 
| 


rams differed in detail, however, all of us were actually 
iming at much the same point fundamentally—the prob- 
>m of what makes society tick, when it does tick, and what 
> often keeps it from ticking smoothly. That was the es- 
ential inquiry, to put it broadly, though the courses we 
Yovered ranged through a wide variety of topics which in- 
Hiuded such things as government regulation of industry, 
Political theory, modern European and American history, 
Jfconomics and economic literature, public opinion and propa- 
}anda, modern social reforms, the rise of dictatorships, and 
lot of other topics which, in general, fell under that divi- 
ion known in the university as history, government, and 
conomics. 


The Importance of Being in Earnest 


NHEN THE YEAR DREW TO A CLOSE, EACH OF US WAS FACED 
vith the question which, in one form or another, had been 
anging over us all year: “What did you get out of it?” It 
$ tempting to say “quite a lot” and let it go at that. Ob- 
‘iously no one not wholly allergic to outside forces can spend 
@. year in a great university, which has a high concentration 
f interesting people, interesting ideas, and interesting activi- 
ries, without absorbing something. In this respect we were 
nuch better off than the undergraduates, somewhat better 
@>ff than most of the graduate students, and, in some respects, 
‘ven better off than some of the more isolated faculty mem- 
bers. For we had an unrivalled opportunity to circulate 
“wound the university at will and sample all its wares, and 
when we found something which seemed to us especially 
(worthwhile, there was nothing to prevent us from going to 
(work on it. The university was there before us. The Nieman 
Foundation had said, in effect: “Come here for a year, make 
your own program, do whatever work you want to, get out 
of it what you can.” Who could ask for more? 

All of us felt, to be more specific, that we had at the very 
least augmented our store of facts and information and 
opinions, illustrated concretely perhaps by our bulky note- 
books and close-packed filing cards and other academic 
debris that we had accumulated during the year. We had 
Hsome mild and optimistic hope that we also knew a little 
§ more about understanding these facts, and about the tech- 
§ niques of research which, when properly used, can produce 
facts in such rich abundance. We felt that we knew a lot 
more about various topics in which we were interested and 
with which it was our professional duty to deal. In short, 
so far as sheer information was concerned, we believed that 
we had benefited in a substantial and tangible way; we 
could quote dates, cite statistics, give references and illustrate 
by appropriate Scripture. 

So far so good. Facts are useful. But there was none of 
us who believed that the mere acquisition of facts alone was 
of any real importance. If facts were the most important 
things in the world, then the United States Statistical Ab- 
stract, the dictionary and the Encyclopedia Britannica would 
be the greatest books ever produced. We were not inclined 
to think so. On the contrary we (here, of course, I speak for 
what seemed to be the consensus among the Fellows) were 
pretty well convinced that the most illuminating and fruitful 
activity we could engage in was the business of looking into 
those books and those personalities and those minds—in 
which the university is so rich—which can cut through a 
complex, cold, and sometimes meaningless tissue of fact and 

exhibit that rare and exciting quality, insight. 

Did we gain any new insights? It would be painfully ab- 
surd to pretend that we had any way of knowing, really. 
But it was a fact that some of us did develop, for good or 
bad, a greater degree of confidence in our own thinking 
processes. This feeling did not result from any conclusion 
that the university had “improved” us with an intellectual 
shot in the arm. It stemmed rather from the fact that the 
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scholars in the university were, after all, interested in pre- 
cisely the same things as we, asking the same questions, and 
running up against the same baffling walls of mystery and 
doubt. We had not expected the faculty to be a veritable 
font of wisdom and omniscience, but it was nonetheless 
interesting—and encouraging rather than discouraging—to 
find that two eminent professors, stocked with the world’s 
most acceptable facts, equipped with potent weapons of 
logic, could still consider some rather obvious phenomenon, 
say the nature of fascism, and come to diametrically opposed 
conclusions. 

These academic arguments were pitched on a higher level, 
spiced with more wit and learning, marked with a profes- 
sional cachet, but basically they were aimed at the solution 
of questions which the philosophers have been asking for 
three thousand years. We had no objections to this. We had 
not expected to find any ultimate verities to be acquired for 
the asking. And the fact that the great debate was still in 
progress made it even more fascinating for those of us who 
barged into the argument and helped to propound again those 
questions which, even if unanswered, are the most exciting 
queries a man can pose about the society of which he is a 
part. 


And So—Back to the Job 


To ALL OF THIS, ONE IMPORTANT QUALIFICATION MUST BE 
made. What seemed true of the social sciences, so called, did 
not at all seem to hold for the physical sciences. The social 
sciences seemed to us fascinating but far from scientific; the 
physical sciences appeared to us to be in an immensely ad- 
vanced position. One of the young economists whom some 
of us got to know quite well remarked one day, after going 
through a physics laboratory full of wonderfully made ma- 
chines and precision instruments: “These people always give 
me an inferiority complex.” It was an illuminating remark. 
On the other hand, the scientists did not seem wholly beyond 
reproach, for many of them were giving very little thought 
to the social framework into which their machines and their 
gadgets must be fitted. They were forging new and mighty 
tools for civilization, but they were forging no formulas to 
show how these tools could be used, once made. This prob- 
lem was essentially the sphere of the social scientist. In fact, 
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if one were to venture a criticism of the university, it woule 


the one hand and the historians, the sociologists, and t 
economists on the other. Each group is, or appears to be) 
relatively ignorant of the work being done in the other fiele@, 
(which is of course also true of other universities). Ther 
is, Or so it seemed to us, a pressing need for some sort 6 
liaison. Some of the Nieman Fellows who thought about # 
were inclined to think that a policy of not letting one han 
know what the other hand doeth is hardly a good policy fo 
a university, or for a society. | 

Perhaps it was because of this dichotomy, this gap ee | 
the precise and the non-precise, that some of us at the en 
of the year felt a little more skeptical about the possibility om | 
“reforming” society rationally, quickly—in the short run. Ip 
the university it seemed more obvious than ever before tha’| 
social thinking is, to a large extent, wishful thinking, con: 
ditioned thinking, and not always in the realm of the ra 
tional. None of us got any foolish idea that reform was im» 
possible, or that efforts toward reform are not terribly im- 
portant and, in the long run, effective: But we did fine 
ourselves remembering Browning: we were ready to admi) 
that a man’s reach not only should exceed his grasp but that) 
in most cases, it usually did. (Optimistically, we also coni 
cluded that this is no reason for not trying.) 

Despite these slight criticisms, it was perfectly obvioill 
that all of us, at the close of the year, had developed an ine 
creased resect for university life and the people who make 
it up. Hardly a member of the faculty, upon close examina: 
tion, turned out to be a stuffed shirt, and none lived in ar 
ivory tower. All were exceedingly amiable, willing to hel: 
us in any way possible, and apparently interested and some 
times eager to attend Nieman functions. Only one professor 
a well-known anthropologist, refused point blank to attend # 
Nieman dinner or seminar. All the others were decidedly 
human, always ready to gossip, dissect their colleagues’ flaws: 
or tell exactly why and how the university administration 
was on the wrong track in this matter or that. (None o# 
those who complained about the university showed any rea 
desire to go elsewhere, though that, of course, is no adequate || 
comment on the validity of their criticism.) All of then 
struck us as being unusually well informed, and occasionall= 
one of our guests would floor the whole group by the 
breadth and specificity of his knowledge and the illuminating! 
way in which he looked at old facts and poured new mean’ 
ing into them. Many of them, like Dean Landis or Pro 
fessor Elliott, were taking part regularly in outside activities. 
sometimes as technical advisers, sometimes as witnesses be 
fore government inquiries, making sacrifices of time anc 
energy to lend whatever help they’ could wherever it wa+ 
needed. We discovered, to our pleasure, that there seemec 
to be a marked tendency for the university mind and the 
non-university mind to affect and interpenetrate one another 

Whether our high regard for Harvard at the end of the 
year was justified, whether we were right in assuming tha’ 
we had enjoyed a rare and beneficial opportunity—these, o 
course, are questions on which the Nieman Fellows are no’ 
the best of all possible judges. Our opinions were all in thi 
affirmative. We were ready to take the stand and testify a¥ 
the slightest provocation, perhaps without provocation. We 
were, and are, biased witnesses. Nonetheless, when we vote 
“aye” with a single voice, we have a feeling that our case is 
a sound one. 
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GROUP WORKER, N.Y.C. Settlement House, 
direct boys clubs ‘and activities, state educa- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED CASE WORKER, Case Work 
Supervisor, and Superintendent of Public Wel- 
fare with a M.S. in Social Work, six years’ 
experience, now employed desires change in 
work. Protestant. 7687 Survey. 


AVAILABLE in fall, services of man_ skilled in 
analysis of social ‘data and in their popular 
interpretation through newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, books. Has served leading welfare 
and educational organizations as researcher, 
writer, editor. Desires staff connection. 7688 
Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 23, desires position which 
affords numerous contacts, 3 years’ University 
training, sociology major, executive ability. 
References as to character and ability. All 
year round camp work or field secretary ac- 
ceptable. Would travel. 7690 Survey. 


CASE WORKER, now employed, desires change, 
Seven years’ experience in accredited Chil- 
dren’s Agency. Prefer middle west or west. 
7686 Survey. 


WOMAN, Protestant, desires position, Experience 
ten years case worker family welfare agency 
(New York City). Three years State Institute 
delinquent girls (after care department). 
School cafeteria and tea room management. 
Member A.A.S.W Would accept resident 
position school, institution or club. 7684 
Survey. 


CHILD WELFARE and Group Work experience 
combined in one executive, M.A.; now em- 
ployed, seeking new city or country work. 
7691 Survey. 
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A practical, clear, 
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WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 
IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 
ter Guardian, for more than a century 
Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the publisher, copies of The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive with- 
out censorship delay, bringing news from 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks 
quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 
send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 222 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY FINANCE 


(Continued from page 451) 


former name, with the exception of the 
Pennsylvania, has been at least once under 
court control, while some systems have been 
two and even more times. 

The ultimate reason for the chronic 
tendency of the American roads towards 
insolvency when under stress, may be a 
moot question. But the immediate reason 
for almost every crash is definite: a road 
gets into the hands of the court because it 
cannot pay interest on the most junior of 
its bond issues. The usual consequences are: 
reorganization with judicial sale, complete 
or nearly complete wiping out of stock 
equities and, very frequently, deep cuts in 
the claims of creditors. 

Questions as to how to increase operating 
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revenue, when and where to get rid of 
unproductive branches, what to do about 
motor car competition, whether some roads 
are much overbuilt—are interesting prob- 
lems, but from the standpoint of wage 
earners, security holders, and the travelling 
and shipping public are subordinate in im- 
portance to the question: how to keep the 
individual road from financial crash. If 
attention is fixed on this central phase of 
the railroad problem, it may be possible to 
give a workable answer: 

1. Let the capital set-up, whenever possi- 
ble, be constituted of preferred and common 
stocks, without bonds. No bonds, no re- 
cewers. 

2. The financial adviser to a road is 
usually connected with an investment house. 
It would seem preferable that he should 
have financial experience but should have 
no outside connections. 
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3. When large groups of stockholders 
disagree with the policy of a management, 
the group should be able to attain propor- 
tional representation on the directorate. 
This is possible only when cumulative vot- 
ing is mandatory in the by-laws. This mode 
of election obtains on the Pennsylvania. 

The suggestions here made are not 
against the interest of investment bankers, 
as a careful consideration will reveal; these 
suggestions, however, are more or less out 
of line with the interest of those trust 
companies who tend to specialize in trustee- 
ships of bonds, and they are decidedly out 
of line with the interests of those groups 
who so frequently control corporate re- 
organizations. 

A definite solution of the financial phase 
of the railway problem is certainly desirable 
at the present time. 
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that it is a book you really want, you let it come to you. If 


not, you merely sign and mail a slip, saying, ‘Don’t want it.”’ 


A prec COPY... TO NEW MEMBERS 


The Oxford Book 
of English Verse | 


The Oxford Book of English 
Verse, which contains nearly one 
thousand poems, has achieved 
recognition as a permanent part 
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CURIE 


Scores of other recommendations are made to help you 
choose among all new books with discrimination. If you 
want to buy one of these from the Club, you can get it by 
merely asking for it. Or you can use these reports to guide 
you in buying from a favored bookseller. In other words, 
you can browse in bookstores as always, but now do it more 
intelligently ; you know what to look for. 


Free Books You Get 

In addition, there is a great money-saving. Time and 
again our judges’ choices are books you ultimately find 
yourself buying anyway. They are always high on national 
best-seller lists. For every two books-of-the-month you buy 
you receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 

This can be done because so many of the Club’s members 
ordinarily want the book-of-the-month that an enormous 
edition can be printed. The saving on this quantity-pro- 
duction enables the Club to buy the right to print other fine 
library volumes. These are then manufactured and distrib- 
uted free among the Club's members. For every $1 you 
spend for a book-of-the-month you actually receive about 


75¢ back in the form of free books, figured at retail value. 


What's Your Obligation? . 

You pay no yearly sum to belong to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. You pay nothing, except for the books you 
buy. Your only obligation is to agree to buy four books-of- 
the-month a year from the Club. 


Pics enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive a free copy of 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE, that I am also to receive, without expense, your 
monthly magazine which reports about current books, and that for every two books-of-the- 
month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive the current book-dividend then being distrib- 
uted. For my part, I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


of English literature. Very few 
are the books that can be read 
and reread through a lifetime, 
without their boundless treasures 
ever being exhausted. This 1200- 


IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to ship the 
current book-of-the-month with the free book above YES [] NO [] 


Mr. 
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page book—“‘all that is imperish- AD APES Sooo nen--~-- 22  ioEa  ar ecOi ee ea, M e 
able of England”—is one of that 
select company. Within its richly (GF 3 2 ce RR PO Siahosti wee ele ne aoe 


bound covers are the poems you 
have always loved and will love 
as long as you live. 


Business. Corn echiO i rMmnimecteyy neem te Bene No, oo kg ons Pepe er ee ROR a sence seocees FeeB cece nee ee 


If you do not wish The Oxford Book of English Verse as your free enrollment book 
check box below for title you prefer. (No others available at this time.) 
O BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS O) JOSEPH IN EGYPT 


[] TELLERS OF TALES CO) ANDREW JACKSON CO) INSIDE EUROPE 
Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd. 
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VEN if you read slowly, an average of only half an hour 

a day would have enabled you to read, within the past 
three months, at the very least eight of these dozen widely- 
discussed new books: 


AS I REMEMBER HIM 6y Hans Zinsser 
I MARRIED ADVENTURE 6y Osa Johnson 
HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 6y Richard Llewellyn 
AMERICAN WHITE PAPER by J. Alsop G& R. Kintner 
STARS ON THE SEA }by F, van Wyck Mason 
NATIVE SON by Richard Wright 
KITTY FOYLE 6) Christopher Morley 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 
FAILURE OF A MISSION by Sir Nevile Henderson 
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ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 
WIND, SAND AND STARS by Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
DAYS OF OUR YEARS by Pierre van Paassen 


—or any other new books you may have been particularly 
anxious to read. Instead, if you are the average person, you 
have probably been confessing to friends that you could 
“never get around to reading books.”’ 
Over 250,000 book-reading families—persons like your- 
self—have found a subscription to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club by far the most effectual way to keep themselves from 
missing the new books they are really interested in. It is an 
interesting fact that, of the national best-sellers listed above, 
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